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SURE OF YOUR ENGLISH? 


A MAN’S BEST INSTRUCTOR IS HIMSELF 


WHEN IT 


COMES TO INCREASING HIS POWER OF EXPRESSION 


S A PROFEsSOR Of English I have 
A for fifteen years tried to make 
college students more literate, and 
also mature men and women who 
crowd the evening sessions. It is a 
difficult task; almost a losing battle. 
The English language is too much for 
us. And not only for the run-of-the- 
mill Joe College or co-ed. As I hear 
the famous author commit “the rea- 
son is because”’ in his lecture, or as I 
trip over half a dozen “can’t help 
but’s” and dangling participles in the 
serious work of an international jour- 
nalist, I am not inclined to jeer at the 
Rotary luncheon orator who says 
‘‘iggerent” and “probally,” and tries 
to make up for it by over-pronouncing 
‘‘often”? and “‘to-wards.’”? The Eng- 
lish-American language has become 
too complicated an instrument for us 
to handle. 

Let us come back later to that 
serious charge. Before trying to an- 
swer any questions, I should like to 
ask some that have bothered me dur- 
ing these years of lecturing and theme- 
grading. 

Why do people hedge their most 
*innocent remarks with reservations 
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: some- 


such as “a bit of,” “quite, 
what,” “kind of,” and “‘sort of’? It is 
hardly scholarly caution that impels 
them to do it. (Notice I perpetrate it 
myself with that “‘hardly.”’) Is there 
something basically timid about the 
human species, something that fears 
to commit itself absolutely? ‘He 
was not quite all that a gentleman 
should be.” “It was a bit of a blow to 
him.” The excessive use of the brake 
does not make for speed; in our speech 
we are always on the watch for the 
red light. In some writers and speak- 
ers this habit becomes irksome; it is 
against simplicity, downrightness, and 
interest. 

Why do we hear “‘anxious”’ so often 
misused for ‘‘eager’’? Never the other 
way round—“eager’’ somehow never 
goes to bat for ‘‘anxious.’”’ The sweet- 
heart in the story is anxious to meet 
her lover. The hero is anxious to go 
over the top. The mystery of this 
wrongheadedness is underlined by the 
obvious fact that “eager’’ is the easier 
of the two words to say. 

Why is it that of the persons who 
think they know, only one in six does 
know the real sense of ‘“‘leer’’? Most 
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confound “‘leer’ with ‘‘sneer,” and 
are surprised to be told that there is 
no nose or mouth expression in it, 
that leering is all done with the eye. 

If this dictum is the correct party 
line, if use makes right, we ought, 
as is often pointed out, to adopt 
“ain’t.”” Perhaps we ought also to 
allow the millions of ‘‘try and do it’s” 
to have their way, for thousands of 
teachers have made no perceptible 
dent by arguing tirelessly that “try 
to do it,” is not only right but just as 
easy to Say. 

A long battle of a thousand skir- 
mishes rages over the split infinitive. 
Although phrases like ‘“‘to rightly 
know,” and “‘to thoroughly dislike” 
are eyesores and ear-hurts to the 
finicky, the professors have practically 
given up the fight as hopeless, and 
many, like Prof. Henry Watson Fowler, 
are trying to adjust their eyes and 
ears to inescapable reality. The dis- 
cussion of the split infinitive in Profes- 
sor Fowler’s book, A Dictionary of 
Modern English Usage, by the way, is 
humorous and illuminating. It is 
probably the most interesting book 
for the layman on the troubles of 
English. 

Hundreds of thousands of individ- 
uals are both eager and anxious to 
handle effectively the most important 
tool we have in common, the lan- 
guage. The colleges, the evening 
schools, are crowded. In the evening 
division of the university in which I 
function, the courses in writing, in 
advanced writing practice, in effec- 





tive speaking, in business-letter writ- 
ing, and in vocabulary building al- 
ways draw many more applicants 
than can be admitted. 

Practically everything that is taught 
can be learned at home, without bene- 
fit of professor or correspondence 
grader; if two or three embark on 
such a study together, they can make 
the work less painful and at the same 
time serve as mutual critics and stim- 
ulators. 

My entirely uncalled-for advice 
begins with this rule: The first step is 
to become critical; that is, to become 
aware of words—one’s own, and 
others’, in the newspaper and in the 
air. We have to see and hear beyond 
the bald meaning; we have to submit 
ourselves to the effect and influence 
of the story writer and the orator, and 
then ask, “‘Just what is there in these 
words, these combinations, that com- 
pelled my mind to picture this, to 
understand that?” 

I am not talking about correctness 
now, but about effectiveness, which 
is not the same thing. (I struck out 
“quite” there.) What is the Golden 
Rule for effectiveness, for power, for 
interest, in writing or speaking? What 
is the iron-clad, sure-fire, basic prin- 
ciple, guaranteed not to rust or fail 
or become obsolete? 

It consists of two parts, and the first 
is adequate vocabulary. It is primer 
stuff to say that one needs a flexible 
supply of good words. These words 
don’t even have to be raised, like 
chickens or wheat. They are all 
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around, and all that the word-hungry 
person needs is a system. Jack Lon- 
don had one, primitive to be sure, 
but it worked for him. He tells of it 
in Martin Eden: how he copied new 
words out of dictionaries, out of books 
he was reading, carried the slips 
around in his pockets, in the sweat- 
band of his hat, consulting them dur- 
ing spare moments; how he stuck 
them in the mirror and pasted them 
above the stove, to be consulted dur- 
ing shaving or cooking. 

However, it is not unusual or un- 
familiar words that the average mortal 
needs, because he already knows 
more words than he uses. His problem 
is to convert his reading vocabulary, 
which is wide, into his writing and 
speaking vocabularies, which are nar- 
row. The problem resolves itself into 
this: first to draw out of himself the 
words which are already in there, but 
are being used for understanding and 
not for action; second, to do some- 
thing with them at once, to use them 
in sentences, in combinations, in order 
to get them accustomed to do work 
instead of loafing inside the mind 
waiting to be referred to. 

Well, how to draw them out? I sug- 
gest simple exercises like these: take 
the words ‘“‘thin’” and ‘“‘fat.”” How 
many words do you know that give a 
special meaning of ‘‘thin’’? There are 
all kinds of thinness. “Skinny” and 
“scrawny” are quite different from 
“wiry” and “lithe.” You should be 
able to write down a dozen more. On 
the “‘fat’’ side, what is the difference 
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plump,” “‘plethoric,”’ 
stout,” and ‘“‘buxom’’? 


about “‘pursy, 
*“‘corpulent,”’ “ 
After you put down all the words you 
can think of, consult the dictionary 
and the thesaurus (the two books are 
indispensable) and make the list com- 
plete; then classify the words into 
those having meanings favorable, un- 
favorable, and neutral. Having 
checked their meanings, you can use 
the words on the human exhibits the 
transportation system provides you 
next morning en route to the office. 

Other examples could be suggested, 
enough to fill this magazine. Let me 
add that the smile expressions and the 
frown expressions make a good stunt, 
and that excellent and needed prac- 
tice can be got by assembling the hun- 
dred and one more specific verbs that 
we ought to bring into play to take the 
load off the eight most commonly 
over-used action words in all lan- 
guages, the verbs that do the most 
all-around work and are therefore the 
first to be learned in the study of a 
foreign language: do, make, say, be, 
have, take, give, and show. In this 
article I have purposely used several 
of these in place of better, more 
specific ones, and all to provide some 
energetic reader somewhere with a 
chance to do it for me. 

The second secret of the effective 
use of language is this employment 
of specific or concrete words for gen- 
eral or abstract ones. ““He showed me 
a good time.” “He showed me his 
pin.” ““He showed me how to do it.” 
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‘‘He showed himself in his true col- 
ors.” ‘‘Show’’ is made to do the work 
for revealed, betrayed, disclosed, 
flashed, waved, held aloft, displayed, 
explained, listed, recounted, inven- 
toried, and so on. “He showed his 
Phi Beta Kappa key on his vest.” 
Maybe he paraded it, or flashed or 
flaunted it. 

The man who doesn’t give lan- 
guage a break says, “‘Across the aisle 
from me in the car this morning I saw 
the most overdressed sort of girl read- 
ing a cheap magazine.” No good, be- 
cause no picture, no colorful detail to 
help the mind form an image. ““The 
car’? What car? The Third Avenue 
elevated, the crosstown caterpillar, 
the Shoppers’ Special, the Gopher 
Prairie day-coach? “Most overdressed 
girl” doesn’t even come to life when 
the teller, feeling that he is not making 
his point, adds, “‘Boy, was she decked 
out!’ What he needs to do is to go 
back of his judgment to the specific 
facts of dress or appearance that made 
him pay attention. Only that will make 
his listeners pay similar attention. 
Was it her floppy hat, her six rings, 
her open-work stockings, her beads, 
buckles, bracelets, bloody-red nails? 
If listeners, instead of tolerating our 
dullness in boredom, would rasp out, 
‘‘What do you mean, ‘overdressed’?” 
—‘‘What do you mean, ‘cheap maga- 
zine’?”’? we might step up our powers 
of expression. 

The English-American language, 
with its half a million words and its 
unmatched flexibility is the richest in- 





strument of expression in the world. 
One reason for this is to be found in 
history, which shows it to be the 
fusion of two language elements, the 
Germanic and the Romance. The 
other reason is that the peoples who 
speak it are and have been for cen- 
turies the top-dogs of the world. The 
little island-English branched out and 
made of their tight little isle the 
greatest of empires. The Americans 
developed a virgin continent into the 
richest nation in the world, and were 
in their time (let us hope it is not 
past) the most energetic people on 
the globe. 

The fact that the English-American 
language is the richest, the most 
varied, and the most complex instru- 
ment, makes it also the most difficult 
to handle. You can do more work with 
it, but you can make more mistakes. 
Only a few men understand Einstein, 
because the language of relativity is 
difficult; and only a double handful 
of men exist who can use our language 
flawlessly. Between the lowest and the 
highest we vary only in the number 
and kind of mistakes we make. A man 
can overdo it, like George Ade’s 
character, Oscar, who said, ‘Whom 
are you?”’ for hehad been tonightschool. 

The last question that bothers me 
is not, ‘Why do grammar and syntax 
get us down?” but ‘‘Why don’t we go 
to town more often with all those 
magnificent nouns and verbs and ad- 
jectives, so plentiful as to make every 
other language look poor?” 

—ALISON AYLESWORTH 
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THE MOUSE 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIVES OF FOUR ANIMALS, 
AS PERCEIVED FROM THE INSIDE LOOKING OUT 


BLACK kitten was playing in the 
A sun. He was hitting a piece of 
brown paper with his forepaws and 
pushing it along the grass near a cir- 
cular flower bed. He struck it daintily, 
with one paw at a time, following it 
in quick rushes, noiselessly, with his 
body crouched against the short grass. 
The sharp sound made by the impact 
of his paws against the paper amused 
him. 

Suddenly he felt a desire for violent 
movement. He struck the paper with 
both paws and held it securely. Then 
he stood up on his haunches and 
hurled it into the air. As it came down, 
he thrust forth his claws and struck 
at it savagely. There was a tearing 
sound as the claws pierced it. This 
excited him. He pretended to be 
frightened and ran away as fast as he 
could, with his tail half raised. 

He ran halfway round the flower 
bed. Then he pretended that there 
was an enemy in pursuit. He turned 
sharply in among the flowers. He hid 
himself among them and crouched. 
Now he felt savage and eager for a 
fight. The fur rose on his back. He 
made his body taut for a spring. He 
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was already half grown and develop- 
ing the instincts of the hunter. 

As nothing pursued him into his 
hiding place, he soon wearied of this 
game. The desire to fight gave way 
to a languorous pleasure in his sur- 
roundings. There was a delicious 
smell here. Flowers that were softer 
than his silken fur touched him on 
either side. The delicious smell and 
the softness of the flower petals made 
him want to caress something. He be- 
gan to purr deeply and to push softly 
against the flowers. This excited him 
and he again felt the desire for violent 
movement. He rolled over, stretched 
himself and dragged his belly along 
the ground. 

Suddenly he heard a cry and he 
sat up on his haunches. The cry was 
repeated. He rushed out of the flower 
bed in the direction of the sound and 
saw his mother coming down the 
sloping lawn from the corner of the 
house. She walked in a peculiar fash- 
ion, almost at a run, with her back 
bent and her head close to the ground. 
She had sornething in her mouth. 

The kitten stared at her in surprise 
and mewed. She saw him and came 
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to a halt. She dropped what she was 
carrying and put her forepaw on it. 
Then she raised her head slightly and 
called him once more. It was almost 
a growl, the sound that she made. 
Her teeth were bared to the end of 
her jaws and her tongue was hanging 
out, red and shining with moisture in 
the sunlight, as she mewed. 

The kitten became very excited. He 
leaped into the air and galloped to 
his mother with arched tail. As he 
approached, she tapped the thing she 
had dropped on the ground, several 
times, gently, with her paw. The kit- 
ten came to a halt and crouched, 
watching the thing she had dropped. 

It was a little brown mouse, which 
she had caught nibbling a crumb of 
cheese under the kitchen table. He 
was still uninjured, as she had not 
put her teeth into him; but he was 
stunned by a fright and by the impact 
of her paw when she had pounced on 
him. He moved unconsciously in 
obedience to the cat’s tapping on his 
haunches. He dragged himself along 
the grass for about six inches and then 
came to a halt once more, unable to 
go farther owing to the trembling of 
his body. His trembling was so minute 
that it was indiscernible, except his 
whiskers and his pointed snout, which 


jerked spasmodically with each con- 


vulsive intake of breath. 

Now he lay almost on his side, with 
his enormous tail, like an exposed 
root, stretched out straight. His brown 
flanks and back were moist through 
contact with the cat’s mouth. There 


the fur lay flat and indented by the 
pressure of the cat’s teeth. 

The kitten followed 
when the tiny animal began to move. 
Instead of reaching out with his 
curved paw and playing with him, as 
he would have done in the ordinary 
way, he ran around in a circle, dis- 
turbed and somewhat intimidated by 
a strange emotion. Then he threw 
himself sprawling on the grass and 
watched the long tail eagerly. It was 
like a string being drawn slowly. 
When the mouse halted, the kitten 
drew a little closer, reached out with 
his paw and touched the tail. The 
mouse crawled forward another inch 
and again lay still. Again the kitten 
touched the tail. This time the mouse 
did not move. The kitten looked at 
his mother and mewed plaintively. 
He was at a loss to explain this strange 
little animal that was pulling a famil- 
iar string along the ground. 

The mother cat had sat up on her 
haunches after pawing the mouse. She 
pretended to have no interest either 
in him or in her kitten. She began to 
lick her breast energetically. When 
the kitten mewed, she stopped licking 
herself and turned to the mouse once 
more. With a savage growl she 
pounced on him, caught him in her 
mouth and threw him high into the 
air. Then she leaped into the air after 
him, caught him dexterously in her 
paws and fell to the ground with him, 
rolling over. Then she dropped him, 
watched him narrowly and then 
patted him roughly on the haunches. 


the mouse 
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The mouse was roused from his 
stupor by the fierce cries, the violent 
movement through the air and the 
rough pressure of the cat’s paws. As 
soon as he got loose he began to run, 
squealing. Now his fear was released 
and he was struggling frantically to 
escape. 

The cat let him run a few yards, 
hoping the kitten would follow and 
pounce on him, in imitation of her- 
self. The kitten, however, did not yet 
understand the game. He still feared 
the strange emotion roused in him by 
the smell of the brown body that was 
pulling the string-like tail. By force 
of habit, he followed the tail, pawing 
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at it and bobbing his head from side 
to side. 


The mouse began to gather speed. 
The cat leaped forward once more, 
lest he might escape from her foolish 
kitten. Now she planted her forepaw 
roughly on his back and crouched 
over him. Then she looked at her 
kitten, bared her jaws and growled. 
She took the mouse into her jaws by 
the head and stood up, still growling. 
She walked away a few paces, with 
the long tail dangling down her breast 
and the little pale naked feet beating 
frantically against her mouth. She 
crouched again, turned her head side- 
ways and put a paw against the 


mouse’s body, as if she were going to 


eat him. A cry came from the kitten. 
The mother dropped the mouse 
smartly, got to her feet and moved 
away, smelling the ground all round. 

At last the kitten understood. His 
mother’s gesture, as she pretended to 
eat the mouse, had roused the lust to 
kill in him. The strange smell of the 
brown body now made him feel sav- 
age. He felt the same desire for violent 
movement, as when he pierced the 
paper with his claws and rolled him- 
self voluptuously against the soft petals 
of the flowers. But this passion was 
much more intense. It made his body 
rigid. He moved forward slowly, in 
the peculiar way his mother had 
come down the sloping lawn, with 
bent back head and 
moist red tongue exposed. He kept 
lifting his shaking 
them, to loosen the stricture of his 


and lowered 
forepaws and 


muscles. 

Almost smothered, the mouse again 
lay in a stupor. He lay on his side 
with his legs in the air. Except when 
his snout jerked spasmodically, with 
each convulsive intake of breath, he 
lay still as death. Now the kitten was 
standing over him, growling savagely, 
ready for the pounce. 

Suddenly, there was a mighty roar, 
which made the kitten close his mouth 
with a snap. It was the thunderous 
bark of a dog. The kitten looked 
round and saw a large white dog with 
black spots coming at a headlong 
pace, barking as he came. ‘The kitten 
at once forgot the mouse and his lust 





to kill. The enormous shape of the 
bounding dog and the thunderous re- 
curring sounds made him convulse 
with terror. He fled toward the house 
with all his hair on end, spitting. 

The mother cat also turned to flee, 
but she returned to secure the mouse 
after going a little way. Before she 
could reach the mouse, the dog was 
upon her. They fought all the way te 
a laurel bush in which the cat took 
cover. The dog ran around the bush, 
barking and scratching the ground. 

The noise of the barking and of the 
scurrying fight brought the little 
mouse back to consciousness. He rolled 
over on his belly and began to drag 
himself forward. He was unable to 
support his body on his palsied legs, 
so he had to crawl on his belly. Little 
by little, however, he took courage. 
Finally he managed to get on his legs 
and he began to run. He ran with all 
his might until he came to a shed. He 
crawled through a hole under the door 
and hid himself in a heap of firewood. 

A woman drove away the dog. 
Then the cat came forth from the 
bush and ran, mewing angrily, to the 
spot where she had left the mouse. 
The kitten ran from the house and 


joined her. Together, they smelt about 


on the grass, mewing angrily, with 
bent backs, their heads close to the 
ground and their tongues exposed. 


- They could not find the scent of the 


fugitive. 
The mouse was now fast asleep 
from exhaustion, safe among the heap 


of firewood. —LiAM O’FLATHERTY 
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CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM MARY P. THAYER COLL. 


PROVINCIAL AMERICAN PORTRAITS 


In an age of sophistication it is refreshing to glance back at the 
simple portraits that marked the development of early American art. 
The above Portrait of Mary Childs by Joseph Stock, for example, has 
a naive charm that more than compensates for any lack of finesse. 
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A CLERGYMAN 


Like most provincial American portraits, the pair of pastels on this 
and the opposite page, by an unknown 18th century artist, is extremely 
stereotyped in pose. But the stiffness of an untutored artist did 
not impair his engaging faithfulness to the spirit of his subjects. 
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AND HIS WIFE 


Shortly after the Revolution a vogue for pastel portraiture swept 
the country. Itinerant artists, supplying in vigor and forthrightness 
what they lacked in technical skill, traveled from town to town, adding 
such inimitable documents as these to the library of American art. 
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CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM MARY P. THAYER COLL. Ir 


SUSAN CHILDS BY JOSEPH STOCK 


ri 
Blessed with no more imagination than any other 19th century Amer- w 
ican artist, Joseph Stock was perfect within his limitations. Free from ju 
smugness or aesthetic flights of elegance, he demonstrated a clarified ; 
realism and directness that are as American as anything could be. e 
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GROWN-UPS NEED NAPS 


THE MOST REFRESHING SLEEP WE CAN GET COMES 
DURING BRIEF INTERVALS STOLEN FROM THE DAY 





ARL E. SEASHORE, who has made so 
C many valuable contributions to 
psychology, says that when he was a 
young student at Yale he was both- 
ered by logginess during the daytime. 
Calling on the physical director of the 
university he asked what he could do 
to overcome his lassitude. He got the 
reply, “‘A Christian gentleman always 
takes a nap at noon.” At that Sea- 
shore began to sleep fifteen minutes 
every day. His energy improved, his 
spirits grew steadily better, and his 
efficiency was much greater. From 
this experience and out of consider- 
able study of sleep, Professor Seashore 
makes this recommendation: 

“Cut short the long light sleep of 
the late morning hours and substitute 
a short nap at some favorable time 
during the day. Fifteen minutes of 
sleep after the heaviest work and the 
main meal of the day will count more 
for efficiency than five times fifteen 
minutes of sleep in the morning.” 

In an age when blood pressure is 
running wild, and arteries are not 
what they should be, and overfatigue, 
jumpiness, and nervous irritability are 
entirely too common, the possible re- 


wards from a brief snooze taken be- 
tween our nightly rests are too many 
and too important to pass by lightly. 
For in slumber our blood pressure 
usually falls from fifteen to thirty 
points; arterial tension lessens; the 
pulse and heart slow down. Impor- 
tant circulatory changes take place 
which are immensely beneficial. The 
mere act of lying down relieves the 
brain and certain muscles of their task 
of holding the body erect, the hori- 
zontal position being very economical 
of energy even when compared to sit- 
ting relaxed in an easy chair. 

When you join the army of men 
and-women who are making this brief 
daily trip to Mother Nature’s Repair 
Shop, you will find yourself in excel- 
lent company. Famous nappers of the 
past include Goethe, Shelley, Wagner, 
Theodore Roosevelt, and leading 
lights in all the professions, arts, crafts, 
and industries. For vindication of his 
rather extreme statement about cut- 
ting short the night’s sleep when tak- 
ing the daytime nap, Professor Sea- 
shore might have pointed to the two 
men who have become famous for 
their short hours in bed—Napoleon 
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and Thomas Edison. We are told that 
these celebrities slept only four hours 
every night. Too often the fact is over- 
looked that both men were habitual 
nappers by day. Bonaparte often 
dozed in his coach. As for Edison, his 
associates say he often dropped off in 
broad daylight right wherever he 
might find himself, lying on his labo- 
ratory table or even on the floor to 
sleep a bit before going on with his 
investigations. Without these addi- 
tional bits of sleep, it is doubtful if 
either of these gentlemen could have 
continued year after year on the small 
slumber ration credited to him. 

Benjamin Franklin often rose be- 
fore the milkman, did a good stint at 
thinking and writing, and then went 
back to bed for an hour or two more 
of repose. These postscripts to his 
nightly sleep, he declares, gave him 
especially sweet sleep—better than 
any he enjoyed during the night. And 
for evidence that man can live on 
naps alone there is the Patriarch of 
the Coptic Church in Alexandria, 
Egypt. The rites of his church require 
his services at fifteen-minute intervals 
night and day. 

The fact is that sleep requirements 
for different persons differ consider- 
ably. No one somnological pattern 
can be fitted to all of us. But the more 
we look into the known facts about 
sleep and the individual records of 
men and women who “‘get there,”’ the 
stronger the evidence grows that naps 
can be very helpful. 

Ina Claire, like most persons of 





achievement, is a capital sleeper. 
Every night she devotes from eight to 
eight and a half hours to slumber. 
For added good measure, on evenings 
when she is acting she takes a sub- 
stantial nap. No oneshould argue from 
this that sleep explains her rise from 
the chorus to a leading position in the 
American theatre. 

Graham McNamee, whose abun- 
dant energy is so obvious over the air 
and in the newsreels, naps around 
9:30 every night before going to 
“voice’’ for the pictures. George Raft, 
the movie star, admits that he comes 
home so tired from his day’s work that 
he has to nap a while, but after that 
he’s so fresh that he enjoys night life 
well into the morning. Benito Mus- 
solini takes a nap every day after 
lunch. Chauncey M. Depew always 
napped heartily before going out to 
make one of his after-dinner speeches 
for which he became so famous, and 
to naps he attributed his abundant 
vitality into ripe old age. 

Many leaders in business and pro- 
fessional life sleep daily on couches in 
their offices. More and more business- 
men are providing rest rooms for their 
male as well as for female employes 
where afternoon naps are encouraged. 
For most women, busy all morning 
at housework, a short spell of repose 
before lunch can make a world of 
difference in liveliness during the rest 
of the day. Many wives at home find 
that the refreshment is even greater 
if they undress, throw back the sheets, 
and go to bed for their naps as though 
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the day were over. And the man who 
can partially undress and take a nap 
on an office-building roof, lying either 
on a mattress or back in a deck chair, 
may find the exposure to air and sun- 
light improving his afternoon output 
in addition to the benefit he gets from 
his sleep. 

Is it better to nap before or after a 
meal? Authorities disagree. But if you 
sleep after eating, it’s well to have the 
meal light and very sensible. While 
the midday nap seems logical because 
it breaks the day’s labors into two 
neat halves, it will be seen from the 
case histories here that nappers choose 
different times of day. One good spot 
for a nap is after a period of fairly 
hard work and before the onset of 
fatigue, whether muscular or mental. 
For sleep, according to the famous 
French somnologist, Claperéde, “‘is 
Nature’s attempt to strike us with 
inertia” before we’re exhausted—not 
after. 

This, incidentally, tells why we 
should always retire for the night be- 
fore we are so fatigued that sleep is 
slow to come and restless. And it sug- 
gests that naps may be valuable in 
improving a night’s sleep by prevent- 
ing the accumulation of tensions 
which might make relaxation difficult 
when bedtime arrived. 

However, the nap taken before a 
difficult or exacting task has many 
advocates. Depew’s philosophy was 
that he would anticipate any sleep 
loss from late hours by taking his nap 
ahead of time. He called it enlarging 





the sleep balance in his favor, and 
McNamee feels the same way. This 
contains a useful hint for wives whose 
husbands too fondly hug the fireplace 
at night, complaining that their work 
has made them too tired to go out. 
If I were a woman with that particu- 
lar marriage problem on my hands, I 
would urge my man to sleep a bit 
immediately on his return each eve- 
ning from the office or factory. He 
might rise so refreshed and sprightly 
that like George Raft, he’d want to 
take me out dining and dancing! 

A fact highly suggestive of the value 
of naps is that our depth of slumber is 
greatest shortly after we fall asleep. 
During the first three hours of a typi- 
cal night most of us enjoy our heaviest 
repose, the remaining five hours being 
spent in much shallower sleep, which 
is correspondingly less valuable. From 
this it has been argued that we might 
do better with two three-hour stretches 
of sleep in each twenty-four than with 
the customary eight-hour period. 

We know that some of the soundest 
sleeping of human beings is done by 
children while taking their afternoon 
naps. It is probable that the man or 
woman who systematically cultivates 
the art of napping may find that a 
snack of sleep during the day is the 
most refreshing sleep of all, consider- 
ing the few moments given to it. A 
standard textbook on nursing be- 
lieves that this is even more important 
to women than it is to men, for women 
are more likely to be high-strung. 

—Ray GILEs 
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LITERARY HANKY-PANK 


NO HOAX IS TOO IMPUDENT ONCE A WRITER 
STARTS MIXING IMAGINATION WITH HIS INK 





MPRESSIVE headlines marked the 
New York Sun’s “Extra” of April 
13, 1844, and the rush for the “sole 
paper”’ to carry the “‘astounding news” 
was prodigious. Around the Sun office 
hordes of excited citizens milled and 
struggled, the newsboys reaped a 
happy harvest, and somewhere in the 
throng an impoverished young man 
named Poe—an unsuccessful writer of 
the period—endeavored vainly to ob- 
tain a copy of the sensation for which 
he was responsible. 

Eight persons, it appeared, includ- 
ing Sir Everard Bringhurst, two cele- 
brated aéronauts, and Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth, the English novelist, had 
crossed the Atlantic, in three days, in 
a balloon. 

Full particulars of the feat were in 
the separate, single sheet that com- 
prised the “Extra”? and even—mirabile 
dictu!—a woodcut porwait of the 
“Steering Balloon, Victoria,” in which 
the journey had been accomplished. 
The columns bristled with exclama- 
tion points. The great problem had 
been solved. The air, as well as the 
earth and ocean, had been subdued by 
science, and now would become a 


common and convenient highway for 
mankind. By the enterprise of a corres- 
pondent at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, near which city the landing had 
been effected, the Sun was enabled to 
be first with a detailed account of the 
extraordinary voyage; and the partic- 
ulars set forth, it was asserted, might 
be relied on as authentic and accurate 
in every respect. ‘God be praised!” 
Mr. Harrison Ainsworth was quoted 
from his journal. “Who shall say that 
anything is impossible hereafter?” 

Nothing of the sort had happened, 
however. The whole episode was 
simply a jeu d’esprit of Poe’s, a hoax at 
which presumably the Sun editor had 
connived, in a day when such journal- 
istic fictions were more common and 
less easily detected than at present. 
In an earlier edition, indeed, the edi- 
tor had prepared the way for it by a 
stop-press note calculated to stand the 
public on its ear; and the effect of this 
build-up was all its perpetrators could 
have hoped. 

Poe’s “Balloon-Hoax,” now part of 
nearly every collection of his Tales, 
was not the first deception of its kind 
in American literature; but it is still 
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the most famous, by reason of its 
authorship. In point of historical fact, 
however, nine years earlier this same 
Sun had given prominence to a ‘‘Moon- 
Hoax,” authored by Richard Adams 
Locke, that was equally successful, a 
circumstance known to Poe. 

Discovery of the moon, it should be 
said in passing, has been a favorite ex- 
ploit of hoaxers and other romancers, 
in all ages; perhaps, naturally enough, 
since many of them would appear to 
have written their eccentric works 
under its influence. Among those who, 
in other centuries, made lunar voy- 
ages on paper, were Ariosto, Quevedo, 
the Rev. John Wilkins of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Bishop Godwin, 
and the redoubtable Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac. For Cyrano really lived, very 
much as Rostand has depicted him, 
and in addition he was a capable 
student and philosopher. I particularly 
like the frontispiece to Godwin’s Man 
in the Moone: or a Discourse of a Voyage 
Thither, which purports to have been 
written by one Domingo Gonsales. It 
depicts the “‘little Spaniard’? seated 
calmly enough on a trapeze, while 
flights of birds draw him swiftly up- 
ward toward the waiting moon. 

The history of mare’s nests is amus- 
ing. It is also long and various, and 
confused by all the mysteries of moti- 
vation. Particularly is this true, per- 
haps, in the fantastic chapter that 
concerns itself with literary hugger- 
mugger. Every now and then, along 
the years, some intellectual playboy 
in mischievous or satiric mood, wearied 


perhaps by public credulity, or alert 
to exploit it to his own advantage, 
brings forth in print a hoax of sensa- 
tional proportions, and catches the 
public and the critics napping. The 
literature of all nations is spangled 
with these playful interludes; and 
when no harm is done, save to the self- 
esteem of those taken in by the de- 
ception, such episodes are salutary 
and valuable. Their therapeutic value 
as correctives may be doubted; but 
anything calculated to disturb com- 
placence perhaps is worth a trial. 

It is as well, however, in any con- 
sideration of the subject, to differ- 
entiate between active fraud and 
humorous deception. There have been 
forgers in the world since the first 
centuries of literature—the names of 
Chatterton and Macpherson; Ireland, 
Collier, and Psalmanazaar come read- 
ily to mind—but for the moment one 
is concerned only with the comedians, 
the spoofers. In the long history of its 
credulity, the world was never better 
spoofed than by Edgar Allan Poe, a 
sleight-of-hand artist of remarkable 
ingenuity, a past master of literary 
fabrication. 

Less celebrated in its time was his 
Von Kempelen and His Discovery, a cate- 
gorical account of this mythical per- 
sonage and his manufacture of gold, 
by a process of his own, out of the 
baser metals. Here again was pure 
hoax; but, indeed, a dozen of the 
short stories might be tagged with the 
term, and one— The Facts in the Case of 
M. Valdemar—excited England with 
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its harrowing account of mesmerism 
in articulo mortis. At all times, Poe’s 
eye was on the market of his day, and 
scenes and subjects of local and con- 
temporary interest were in large part 
his stock in trade. By the very terms 
of this necessity a flavor of sophistica- 
tion was imperative in nearly all he 
undertook to write; there was a hint 
of hoax in nearly all his fictions. 

Yet even in the case of acknowledged 
fictions some amiable deceptions are 
practiced which, paradoxically, are 
not intended to deceive. They are in- 
tended, rather, to heighten the veri- 
similitude of the narrative, of which 
in fact they are a part. When a novel- 
ist, on his title-page, asserts that his 
romantic story is a Memoir, now first 
published, of the Life and Adventures 
of Philip Candlewick, sometime 
Colonel of His Majesty’s Life Guards 
operating in Pennsylturkey during the 
years 1775-77, nobody of any conse- 
quence is taken in. Nobody supposes 
for a minute that the novel is really 
just an old manuscript found by acci- 
dent in a trunk. No purpose is served 
by the plausible title-page other than 
that of putting the reader into the 
right frame of mind to enjoy the tale. 
And no additional gain can possibly 
accrue to the author by a possible 
misunderstanding. Acknowledged fic- 
tion, then, is outside the category, 
generally speaking. 

A five-foot shelf of travel books that 
have hoaxed the world would offer no 
difficulty to a bibliophile minded to 
collect them. Probably a warehouse 





would be required to hold them all, 
from old Mandeville down the years 
to Dr. Traprock’s Cruise of the Kawa. 
From time immemorial people have 
been going places—or pretending to 
go—and coming home to tell tall tales 
of things that never were on land nor 
sea. But in this department of de- 
ception the old difficulty about defi- 
nition again obtrudes itself. It is neces- 
sary to distinguish between the pure 
satire of, say, Gulliver’s Travels and the 
pure fiction of say, Baron Munchausen. 
No doubt both volumes hoaxed some 
section of the public of their time, as 
did Robinson Crusoe and Peter Wilkins; 
but those for whom primarily they 
were intended were probably able to 
see the joke. As for the Voiage and 
Travayle of Syr John Maundeville, Knight, 
it is shrewdly supposed to be a forgery 
by a 14th century French doctor, one 
Jean de Bourgagne. But about The 
Cruise of the Kawa there is no longer 
any doubt, if indeed there ever was. 
It has been called the most influential 
hoax of our time. 

This farcical travel tale appeared in 
1921, authored by one “Walter E. 
Traprock,” and while it cannot be 
pretended that again the reviewers 
were led down the garden path, there 
is no doubt that large sections of the 
reading-public fell for the frolic with- 
out suspicion. In large part, perhaps, 
this was the case because the volume 
followed closely a flood of amorous 
“South Seas” revelations that had 
made the Pacific islands, with their 
bevies of naked dancing-girls, a liter- 
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ary vogue. The story of the Kawa’s 
astonishing “cruise”? came at the peak 
of the movement and eclipsed all com- 
petitors. Pure burlesque as it was, the 
public took it to its bosom, and for 
months it was (so to speak) the book 
of the hour. 

Incredible as it now seems that 
readers could have been deceived by 
the author’s humorous accounts of 
the Fatu-Liva bird, the dewfish, and 
similar phenomena, the fact is clear in 
many memories. It is of record, in- 
deed, that one reader—a man—an- 
swered an advertisement at the back 
of the volume, in which the author 
had announced his intention to run 
excursions to the enchanted islands. 
The prospective voyager inquired 
about passage on the S. S. Love-nest, 
and confessed his wish to “‘see the 
cute cannibals.” 

The author of this rollicking episode 
is now admitted to be Mr. George S. 
Chappell, the well-known humorist. 
He followed it with other and similar 
volumes, I believe; but none had quite 
the vogue enjoyed by his original in- 
spiration. By that time there existed 
some suspicion of the globe-trotting 
“Dr. Traprock.”’ But The Cruise of the 
Kawa fulfilled its mission and justified 
its existence beyond the mere making 
of a certain amount of money for Mr. 
Chappell. It flattened the ‘South 
Seas’ nonsense beyond hope of re- 
covery. 

In this category of travel tales, two 
other volumes that swept the country 
in recent years also have been called 





hoaxes— Trader Horn and Miss Joan 
Lowell’s Cradle of the Deep. As to the 
precise facts of either case I have no 
information. 

In 1925 appeared a strange volume 
called King John, written and signed— 
there was no mystery about the au- 
thorship—by Joseph Shipley, the poet. 
Purporting to be a novel in the then 
new Joycean manner, it was hailed 
with enthusiasm by many critics as a 
masterpiece, and condemned by 
others as an example of the “‘new 
nonsense.” Then an instructor in 
English at the Iowa State Agricultural 
College discovered that a typograph- 
ical puzzle in the body of the book 
could be read backward, with only a 
little difficulty, and thus read became 
a transcription of a well-known poem 
by Eunice Tietjens. Further examina- 
tion of the text revealed that it con- 
tained also an excerpt from a bulletin 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
similarly transposed. Immediately the 
fat was in the fire, and Mr. Shipley 
was hailed as a humorist who, wishing 
to test the credulity of the critics, 
had perpetrated an amusing hoax 
which the “arty ones” had swallowed 
whole. 

He wore the crown for a time, and 
even aided the revelation by writing 
a number of letters to the press, point- 
ing out still other specimens of tricky 
writing, for which he generously furn- 
ished the key: “‘Four forward, one 
back. Read the fourth word; go back 
one and read; go four ahead and read 
—and find fragments of the patriotic 
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sayings of the Revolutionary leaders,” 
wrote Mr, Shipley. 

But about this time an astonishing 
thing happened; perhaps it is unique 
in the history of hoaxes. Mr. Shipley 
wrote again, and this time he pointed 
out that the work was a serious effort, 
using the “blend of interior monologue 
and super-realism made familiar by 
Joyce’s Ulysses, but more prevalent in 
France.’”? The paragraphs printed 
backward, he disclosed, were part of 
his experiment. ‘‘When the two artists, 
Lou and Louise, go to the Museum of 
Art, the familiar objects of the en- 
tranceway flit rapidly past; on their 
exit some time later the same objects 
pass by in reverse order—this I have 
chosen to indicate by the mechanical 
device of printing the opening para- 
graph backwards at the end of the 
chapter. The poem (by Eunice Tiet- 
jens) . . . was written about the statue 
that is in the entranceway.” 

And there, to this moment, the 
matter stands. One has no time to dis- 
cuss the problem in this place—in 
point of fact, no inclination—but a 
question may be posed: Who was 
hoaxed by King John and Mr. Shipley? 
The critics? The hoax-finders? Or 
Mr. Shipley, himself, by an overdose 
of surrealism? 

It is a large subject, this matter of 
literary hanky-pank; and a large vol- 
ume would be too small to hold the 
stories of all the ingenious fooling in 
this field that has gone forward along 
the years. 

I have said nothing of Mr. 





Mencken’s most dubious history of 
the bathtub in America, contributed 
to a newspaper and still current in 
spite of his years of effort to confess its 
mischievous inception. I have not 
touched on Mark Twain’s notorious 
7607, a subterranean classic that is 
worth an article in itself; nor on such 
famous volumes (in their time) as 
The Young Visiters, Patience Worth, and 
The Story of Opal. Were these last- 
mentioned three hoaxes? There are 
many who believe they were, and as 
many who accept them on their own 
terms, without quibble. For my own 
part, I am convinced that The Young 
Visiters was written by Miss Daisy 
Ashford, in her ninth year, precisely 
as set forth in Barrie’s preface. About 
the others I have no information. 

And I have said nothing about a 
Chicago bookseller, Mr. Ben Abram- 
son, who salts his catalogues with the 
most whimsical inventions, and is fre- 
quently dismayed by orders for allur- 
ing books that never have been 
written. 

Many and various are the ways in 
which man lightens his more serious 
labors; and not infrequently it seems 
to him a good idea to take his cocky 
neighbors down a peg or two, and 
make them look a little silly. Shall we 
ever, I wonder, discover anything 
piquant about Gertrude Stein? “All 
men are liars,” said David, in his 
haste; and Don Marquis has reminded 
us that now and then a woman, too, 
approaches the truth in an original 
manner. —VincenT STARRETT 
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HOW TO TALK ANTIQUES 


HERE ARE THE CATCHPHRASES, BUT YOU'LL HAVE 
TO FURNISH THE KNOWING MANNER YOURSELF 





SsUME that you do not know much 
A about antiques. That is no reason 
for discouragement, Neither does any- 
one else. All the pompous professoriate 
who publish books and infest lecture 
platforms with their expert opinions 
proceed largely on assumption and 
bluff. They can flash the catchwords. 
They are glib about Stoddard glass, 
Windsor chairs (by which they usually 
mean Griswold), Dexter pewter, Cur- 
rier prints and Terry clocks. But ask 
them to identify an individual piece 
and unless it bears signature, touch 
or imprint their average of opinion 
will represent no more than an over- 
confident surmise. 

The difference between the amateur 
and the parlor expert in the antique 
field is that the amateur thinks he 
knows and the expert pretends he 
knows. 

In promoting sprightly conversation 
about fishing, horses, music, art, relief 
or aviation, familiarity with the sub- 
ject is advantageous. In social sym- 
posia about antiques ignorance is a 
negligible detriment. One can put up 
a creditable front with a modicum of 
easily acquired patter. Such technical 


tidbits as “patina,” “‘luster,” ‘“‘hall- 
mark,” “sunburst,” “‘salt glaze’? and 
*‘Americana”’ are useful as evincing 
interest and intelligence (whether you 
possess them or not), but are not 
necessary as starters. Upon finding 
yourself surrounded in an antique 
household without means of escape, 
any one of the following leads will 
prove efficacious. 

*‘Have you been to any auctions 
lately?” 

“Is that portrait your great-grand- 
father?” 

*“Isn’t it appalling, the fakes that 
are being put out now!” 

After that you may confidently 
withdraw into the silences, emerging 
only for an occasional, well-placed 
murmur of appreciation. The antiquer 
will do the rest. There is, in a world 
resonant with chatter, no more pro- 
lific, determined and self-sustaining 
conversationalist than your collector 
of the residue of the past. 

Attitude counts for much. It should 
in all cases be receptive. Within this 
limit there is a wide variation. For the 
guidance of the tyro the following re- 
sponses, when up against the exigen- 
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cies of an exhibit, will be found useful. 

1. Hearty congratulation: “What 
luck to find such a piece nowadays!” 
This is sure-fire and is equally appli- 
cable to grandfather clocks, patchwork 
quilts or toy banks. 

2. Qualified suspicion: ‘Very curi- 
ous. Do you feel quite certain—?” 
This is a reputation-builder but should 
be used with caution as there may be 
a comeback. 

3. Ingenuous inquiry: “I’ve always 
been so anxious to learn about these 
things.” Good for the duration of the 
dinner. 

4. Flattering skepticism: ‘Don’t tell 
me you paid less than a hundred dol- 
lars for it!’? Often the beginning of a 
beautiful friendship. 

5. Superior connoisseurship: 
*Doesn’t that left finial suggest some- 
thing to you?” Better look up “‘finial’’ 
before trying this one. 

6. Gay flippancy: ‘For myself, I’ve 
always leaned to Second Period Wool- 
worth and pre-Golden Oak Grand 
Rapids.” This should insure your re- 
lease to talk to somebody else about 
the Sino-Japanese War or the Oxford 
Movement. 

The foregoing may be classed as the 
passive or defensive method. For more 
adventurous conversationalists who 
dare to rush in and assume a positive 
role, I may cite the example of my 
friend, Edgeworth. An unfortunate 
episode of his early houseparty days 
biased his mind and embittered his 
spirit on the matter of Americana and 
those who collect it. Before a roomful 





of strangers he was summoned to ad- 
mire a newly-acquired highboy. 

“Have you ever,” said his effusive 
hostess, “‘seen a more perfect example 
of a broken arch?” 

The term, “‘broken arch,” suggested 
only one thing to the flustered young 
man. Anxious to please and full of 
politely pretended interest, he scruti- 
nized successively the four feet of the 
specimen. They all looked perfect to 
him. 

*‘Which one?” he asked finally. 

The next morning he invented an 
important telegram, calling him away 
from a household where he felt himself 
no longer persona grata. 

Edgeworth has long outgrown his 
juvenile inhibitions, but he still retains 
harsh feelings about antiques. Un- 
fortunately his summer home is in an 
environment of Vermont enthusiasts. 
Nevertheless he doggedly shuts his 
mind to any knowledge of the subject. 
For all he knows or cares, Heppel- 
white is the name of a salmon fly. 
Baron Stiegel a Nazi Storm ‘Trooper 
and Currier & Ives a Wall Street 
brokerage house. (His own hobby is 
limnology, if you have a dictionary 
handy.) However, finding himself im- 
pelled to do as the Romans do or live 
the life of an outcast, he has, with 
diabolical ingenuity, built up for him- 
self a reputation which may without 
exaggeration be described as fearsome. 

His weapon is a simple magnifying 
glass. 

Let us attend with him one of the 
local dinner parties to which he brings 
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a portentous solemnity mingled with 
malevolent intentions. Hardly has he 
swallowed his initiatory cocktail when 
his hostess descends upon him. 

“Tt do so want your opinion on my 
wonderful Sheraton sideboard. It’s 
really a museum piece.” 

The exhibit is surrounded by the 
congratulatory murmurs and ecstatic 
chirps of admiring amateurs. Edge- 
worth produces his little glass and 
proceeds to the examination in silence. 
He begins with the brass handles. 
Brasses are peculiarly vulnerable to 
this sort of attack. Presently he con- 
centrates upon one or perhaps two. 
The selection does not matter. It is the 
concentration that produces the effect. 
He speaks no word, but coughs in 
faint disparagement. 

“Oh, Mr. Edgeworth!” says the 
owner. ‘You don’t think they’re re- 
productions!” 

Edgeworth grunts. He then moves 
the piece out from the wall and be- 
stows his disfavor upon its back, board 
by board. He may even crawl be- 
neath and examine the bottom. By 
this time the company is gathered 
about in respectful awe. The horrid 
word, “replacements,” hovers in the 
air in accents of pity and suspicion. It 
does not emanate from Edgeworth’s 
judicially compressed lips. 

“Tt was guaranteed in proof condi- 
tion,” wails the unhappy hostess. 

“‘Ah, guaranteed!” says Edgeworth 
compassionately. “Very likely I’m 
wrong.” 

Which, of course, convinces every- 





one present that he could not possibly 
be anything less than one hundred per 
cent right. Nobody notices that he has 
expressed no views whatsoever, pro or 
con. He never does. The extent of his 
weighty dicta is a considered ‘‘Quite 
possibly” or a modest “I offer no 
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opinion.” Nevertheless such is the 
prestige attaching to his magnifying 
glass that its manipulator can damn 
a perfectly authentic Redford pitcher, 
slipware bowl or Willard clock by a 
mere shrug or a slight facial contortion. 

Strange to say, Edgeworth is a 
sought-after guest. The nature of col- 
lectors is truly inexplicable. 

Like all branches of human en- 
deavor, the pursuit of the past has its 
specialists. To cope successfully with 
these, the best method is to outspe- 
cialize them. Take, for instance, glass. 
Even the rankest amateur is familiar 
with Stiegel, Stoddard, Sandwich and 
South Jersey. But there are plenty of 
obscure sources of which the average 
collector knows little or nothing. After 
a glass discussion has reached a certain 
stage of vivacity, odious comparisons 
and recrimination, a very satisfactory 
effect may be produced by tossing in 
some such casual remark as, “Of 
course it lacks the richness of the 
Lockport blue.” Or, ‘“‘Wouldn’t the 
irregular bubbles rather suggest Deer- 
field?” 

There are a few recognized speci- 
mens of blue glass from the Lockport 
works, but not one expert in a hundred 
has ever heard of them. As for Deer- 
field, that is the ultimate in irrefuta- 
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bility. That there was, in the early 
19th century, a short-lived glass fac- 
tory at Deerfield, New York is estab- 
lished history. But, except for a few 
surviving window panes, no item of 
its output has been traced. 

The correct formula for talking 
about prints is Currier & Ives. Prac- 
tically all American print fanatics 
worship at this shrine of which N. 
Currier is the early manifestation and 
the firm name the final development. 
I have met a small and modest col- 
lector who has been known to spread 
chagrin among the cockiest of the 
tribe by the simple expedient of an- 
swering when put to the test, “I? Oh, 
[ collect C. Curriers.”’ 

Whether C. Currier was a poor re- 
lation, a discarded partner or an il- 
legitimate offspring of the famous 
“print makers to the American 
people,” nobody seems to know. But 
he did operate a few stones in down- 
town New York before the middle of 
the century. My acquaintance has 
three specimens. As collector’s items 
they are, I should say, unimportant. 
But as talking points they take prece- 
dence, he assures me, over all the rest 
of his possessions. 

A familiar spirit of this kind will be 
found useful in endowing the pro- 
prietor with the mantle of authority 
and culture. Mine is Eldad Hardy. No 
more appropriate name, I submit, 
could be found or invented for an 
antique chairmaker. He lived and 
worked in Central New York, special- 
izing in rugged furniture of imperish- 





able construction and incredible mal- 


adjustment to the human frame. 

Whenever I find myself hard pressed 
by a heavyweight furniture dogmatist 
I trot out the ghost of Eldad Hardy. 
He never fails me. Some day I hope to 
write a biography of him. It will be 
unhampered by the intrusion of those 
facts which are the bane of most his- 
torians: there are no data. 

For this method a historical basis is 
not strictly essential. I recall an oc- 
casion when, with several other suffer- 
ers, I was trapped by an ancient bore 
who insisted upon dragging us through 
his assortment of hooked rugs, until 
a mild lady pedagogue who was one 
of the captives of his glittering eye, 
caught him between breaths and said, 
“I doubt whether there is a genuine 
Forquansey in the lot.” 

By stitch and hem, by warp, woof 
and weft she then traced the me- 
chanics of the hooked rug as devised 
by the famed Forquansey family of 
Nova Scotia, laying low the humbled 
exhibitor upon his precious and dis- 
credited designs and enabling us all to 
escape with life and honor. Outside I 
hastened to ask our rescuer where she 
had acquired the Forquanseys. 

“T invented ’em,” said she. 

That is my idea of successful antique 
conversation. For almost anyone can, 
with a little preparation, talk about 
antiques. The problem is to prevent 
the other fellow from out-talking you. 
There may be a method applicable to 
all cases. If so, I have yet to hear of it. 

—SamvueEL Hopkins ApAms 
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THE ROMANTIC ROCKEFELLER 


THE STORY OF BIG BILL, WHO LIVED TO BE 
NINETY-SIX AND DIED TO BECOME A LEGEND 





URIOUSLY little is known about the 
C father of John D. Rockefeller, Sr. 
When reporters asked the oil magnate 
concerning his mysterious male par- 
ent, he was either uncommunicative 
or strangely contradictory, although 
he did reveal that his father used to 
talk to him, when he was very young, 
as if to a grown-up man, discussing 
his business practices and problems. 
He told the future billionaire his opin- 
ions of why some men succeeded while 
others failed, and he filled the young- 
ster with Poor Richard epigrams. 

These early precepts may account 
for the literary style of John D.’s later 
expressions of his business philosophy. 
No later reading, listening, or think- 
ing ever displaced them. Conditioned 
affirmatively by these counsels, the 
young man was conditioned nega- 
tively by the more spectacular side of 
the legendary William Avery Rocke- 
feller, for he was one of the most amaz- 
ing fathers any American of his time 
could have had. 

In the first place, he was incurably 
romantic. He could never be depended 
upon. His family never knew when he 
would appear or when he might sud- 


denly leave. The only thing they could 
be certain of was that he would stage 
his exit and entrance in such a way as 
to achieve the maximum dramatic 
surprise. When he came home it was 
usually with a new team of horses and 
a wallet full of banknotes to advertise 
his prosperity and communicate his 
infectious gaiety. But he never re- 
mained home long enough for any- 
body to consider him a fixture. He was 
not the kind of man who could be 
taken for granted. In a rather disturb- 
ing sense he was always a novelty. To 
easygoing people he might have been 
considered a bird of passage and gay 
plumage, but to his serious-minded 
wife and sons, he was a continual 
source of worry and vexation. 

Eliza Davison was warned by her 
father not to marry him, for he was an 
itinerant peddler of patent medicines 
who never stayed long in one spot. Ida 
Tarbell describes him as “‘the type of 
country sport who hunts, fishes, gam- 
bles, races horses. He owned a costly 
rifle and was famous as a shot. He was 
a daredevil with horses. He had all 
the vices save one—he never drank.” 
At one time he pretended to be deaf 
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and dumb in order to sell medicines 
to the Indians, because they believed 
such people had magical powers. 

On one occasion he remained alone 
in his room, refusing to come out, de- 
liberately mystifying his aunts and 
cousins. When he appeared he showed 
them a tablecloth he had made: one 
solid crazy-patch of bank notes of all 
denominations. The people of Mor- 
avia, N. Y. never stopped telling of 
another occasion when, for fifteen dol- 
lars, Big Bill secretly coached a chronic 
loser at poker until, without warning 
of the new accomplishment, the whole 
gang was Cleaned out at the first ses- 
sion when he exhibited his newly- 
acquired gift. 

Described as “handsome, profane 
abstemious, with an eye to a pretty 
woman,” it is noteworthy that, al- 
though he associated with hard drink- 
ers, there is no record that he ever 
accepted liquor. His son had no reason 
for revolting on those grounds. Had he 
been a ne’er-do-well, returning home 
periodically completely broke and in 
need of shelter, food, and clothes, 
young John D. might have pitied him, 
loved him, marveled at him. But this 
fantastic character never fitted into 
any of the conventional roles. His sons 
could only romanticize him as the 
most flashing personality, the best 
talker, the politest mannered, the 
shrewdest bargainer, the cleverest 
story-teller, the wisest advisor, the 
most welcome visitor, the most mys- 
terious, unpredictable, and the freest 
individual that any of them were likely 





to know throughout their lifetime. 

In spite of that or because of that 
they each secretly revolted. Those 
very characteristics which spelled ro- 
mance also spelled warning. From 
their mother the Rockefeller boys 
learned caution. There was too much 
uncertainty in their father’s life, too 
much secrecy about his whereabouts 
and wherewithals, too much loneli- 
ness for their mother, too few days of 
affection for the family, too little evi- 
dence of community esteem, too much 
lifting of eyebrows and shrugging of 
shoulders—and altogether too much 
risk. Many of the townspeople be- 
lieved that Big Bill was involved in 
horse-stealing, a story which has never 
been substantiated, but such gossip 
undoubtedly hurt the sensitive mother. 

From her the Rockefeller boys 
learned piety and conformity. For the 
Rockefellers of the 1850’s there was 
too much certainty of hell-fire in their 
father’s independence of church in- 
junctions, too little hope of heaven. 
John D. felt no inclination to imitate 
his wandering parent. Whatever in- 
fluence Big Bill had was on the boy’s 
dream life and his repressions. He may 
have had something of his father’s 
imagination, but he had all of his 
mother’s striving for virtue and obe- 
dience to conventionality. 

All the qualities, in fact, which 
John D. showed the world came from 
his mother, for she was constant and 
cumulative. She believed in discipline, 
serious purpose, plodding industry, 
and ambition. And as young John D. 
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grew up and became a very puritan- 
ical young man, always finding it diffi- 
cult to be a good mixer, his father’s 
adventurous qualities became more 
and more enhanced and outrageous. 
It was as if the father were revolting 
against the asceticism and self-disci- 
pline of the son. Or it may be that as 
John D. became prosperous and fa- 
mous his father tried more and more 
desperately to assert and solace his 
own ego. That may account for his 
final, drastic act of complete renunci- 
ation. 

There is a story that the Rockefel- 
lers are descended from royalty. A 
Rocquefeuil ancestor, it is said, a 
monk, was released by the Pope from 
the vows of celibacy and compelled to 
marry in order that the family should 
not die out. It is a tale that was in- 
vented much later, but Big Bill would 
have loved it. As a matter of fact they 
are descended from Johann Peter 
Rockefeller who came to this country 
from Germany in 1722 and settled in 
Somerville, New Jersey. Big Bill was 
born in Columbia County, New York, 
lived in Massachusetts, roamed New 
York State selling medicines he made 
himself, met Eliza Davison in Rich- 
ford where John D. was born, moved 
io Moravia in Cayuga County, and in 
1850 to Oswego. Three years later he 
took his family to Strongsville, Ohio, 
and in 1857 to Cleveland. 

It was there, of course, that John D. 
got his start. When Big Bill was in his 
early forties his son was already well- 
to-do, though not yet twenty-one. Be- 





fore the father was sixty the son was 
rich. From that time onward the 
whereabouts of Big Bill became more 
and more uncertain. He was com- 
pletely indifferent to his son’s pro- 
digious wealth. A more than comfort- 
able old age awaited him if he would 
only ‘“‘conform.” But his romanticism 
was of so strong a strain that one waits 
impatiently to see it crop out again in 
some contemporary descendant. 

When John D. was well on the road 
to success, Big Bill deserted his family 
and disappeared completely. His wife 
never heard from him again, although 
it is probable that the boys had an 
idea where he was. Ida Tarbell de- 
clared in 1905 that he got remittances 
from Cleveland, owned Standard Oil 
stock, and was in the lumber business. 
But Big Bill would not accept a pen- 
sion. He would not play the role of the 
father who had prepared his sons for 
success. He refused to travel de luxe. 
He would not have sumptuous homes 
or hunting lodges to keep him quiet. 
He would not surround himself with 
the urban hail-fellows-well-met with 
whom his son found it so difficult to 
make friends. Considering the things 
he might have done, one’s respect and 
admiration grow for his strength of 
character. He did not racketeer on 
market tips; he chose instead a simple 
life as far away from civilization as he 
could get. 

In the seventies the county records 
find him homesteading on a farm, 
shooting prairie chickens, buying and 
deeding farm lands, cashing Standard 
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Oil dividends, and enjoying freedom 
from restraint in North Dakota, near 
Park River, Walsh County. Money 
had no attractions for him, per se. He 
ran away from it after he had proved 
that he could gain it. Once he knew 
that he could afford everything the 
world could give him, he ran away 
from all comforts and luxuries. More 
than that he ran away from fame, 
probably because the fame he would 
have had would have been a mere re- 
flection of his son’s. And, in a final 
exhibition of romanticism and renun- 
ciation, he even ran away from his 
own name, so that for more than fifty 
years he lived and finally died under 
his stage name, William A. Leving- 
ston. For half a century he kept the 
world from detecting his connection 
with the name of Rockefeller. 

Here was an ego inverted with a 
vengeance, There was no time during 
his last thirty years, from 1876 to 1906, 
when magazines and newspapers 
would not have welcomed reminis- 
cences and prophecies from John D. 
Rockefeller’s father. Joseph Pulitzer 
offered $8,000 for evidence of his ex- 
istence. There are stories that his sons 
visited him and that he made a trip 
East to Pocantico Hills. Frank Rocke- 
feller, when he became estranged from 
John D., admitted that his father was 
alive, but told reporters that if they 
wanted to find out where he was they 
would have to ask the oil magnate. 

In 1908 the New York World pub- 
lished a story that Big Bill was a big- 
amist, that he had married in 1855 a 


girl twenty years of age in Ontario. 
That would account for his change of 
name. But Eliza Davison died in 1889. 
That same year Big Bill signed a deed 
with his own name. He might have 
come out of hiding then. He had the 
mixing, laughing, fellowship qualities 
which the world missed in his eldest 
son. Yet he would not admit to a soul 
his relationship. To the very last he 
played his role of renunciation. From 
his retreat in North Dakota he saw 
William A. Rockefeller, Jr. drop the 
“A” and the “Junior.” He saw the 
world demand John D.’s scalp, but he 
was silent. He watched his name grow 
to titanic significance, yet he relin- 
quished all claims to it, and except for 
a land transfer to which he signed his 
real name, he lived as if he had never 
heard of it. 

So this, the most romantic of the 
Rockefellers, lived to be ninety-six 
years old and died May 11, 1906, in 
Freeport, Illinois. Mrs. J. B. Gingrich, 
who nursed him at the last, said, “Even 
as sick as he was he was jovial in his 
rational moments and in his delirium. 
He talked of vast business interests in 
the East.”’ Among all the legends con- 
nected with the Rockefellers it would 
seem that those which are true are the 
most fantastic. Yet this is one, reflect- 
ing no discredit upon any of them, 
which they have steadfastly suppressed 
or denied. Yet none gives greater in- 
sight into the strange character and 
personality of the lone-eagle life that 
was John D. Rockefeller, Sr.’s. 

—Horace Coon 
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LADY, LISTEN! 


TIPSY LADIES SHOULD TAKE ONE MORE TIP— 
AND LEARN HOW TO KEEP THEIR EQUILIBRIUM 


ARTENDERS’ Advice to Lovely 
Ladies: 

1. Cocktails are dynamite if you're tired 
and hungry. . . . Biltmore. 

2. Stay away from the bar. . . . Roose- 
velt, Gay Nineties. 

3. Don’t mix your Scotch. . . . Waldorf, 
Tony’s, Ritz. 

4, Don’t smoke too much and don’t try to 
dance... . Rainbow Room. 

5. Keep your complexion intact... . Leon 
and Eddie’s. 

6. Drink Slowly. . . . Astor. 

7. Take something to stop feeling dizzy, 
or stop drinking. . . . El Morocco, Coq 
Rouge. 

8. Drink lots of water and alkalize your 
system... . “21.” 

9. Take a morning-after pick-up... . 
Trouville. 

10. Don’t drink. . . . Stork Club. 

* * * 

If there is one thing on which men 
of all ages agree it is the subject of 
the lady drunk. 

Debutantes, business girls and 
grandmothers may argue until they 
are blue beneath their rachel that 
drinking has become so much a mat- 
ter of custom for women that no one 


even talks about it any more. But the 
smart woman would do well to listen 
to any man, including bartenders, 
who will speak frankly on the subject. 

It isn’t that men frown on women’s 
drinking. They have become accus- 
tomed to the feminine foot on the 
brass rail and the feminine elbow on 
the bar. They like to look at a favorite 
feminine countenance over the top of 
a soda bottle and enjoy Romanee 
Conti ’29 much more when they split 
a bottle with a chiffon-swathed dinner 
partner. 

But there is drinking and drinking. 
No woman can be glamorous and 
wobbly at the same time, and too 
much liquor will coarsen any woman 
after a time. 

Even if a woman is willing to sacri- 
fice some of her intrinsic feminine qual- 
ities for the conviviality of the bar, 
professional and business women find 
it impossible to combine serious drink- 
ing with work. 

Granted, then, that drunkenness 
may be harmful economically as well 
as physically, what can the average 
woman do when she is invited on a 
party which she knows will wind up at 
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4 a.m. at some smoky cubicle? Should 
she fix a permanently pleasant smile 
and allow that no, she doesn’t drink? 
Should she watch her companions dis- 
appear one by one under the table 
while she remains placidly charming? 
Or should she just stay at home with 
a bad book? 

Fortunately, no; there is a way to 
enjoy liquor and masculine admira- 
tion at the same time. Who discovered 
it? None other than the hypercritical 
guardian of the last line of masculine 
defense, the bartender. 

Here’s how! 

Before you start out, remember that 
one drink on an empty stomach can 
affect you more than three do ordi- 
narily. If you don’t get a chance to 
eat, stop 1ong enough to take a spoon- 
ful of olive oil, which acts mysteriously 
to keep your head clear. That’s a tip 
from Pat Nolan, who presides over the 
mirrored fastness of the Roosevelt bar. 

Pat has another one, too, which he 
gets pretty much worked up about. 

“Tell them to stay away from the 
bar,” says he, starting up his auto- 
matic cocktail shaker. “It’s a man’s 
place, and if she insists on standing 
there, she shouldn’t be insulted if some- 
one tries to pick her up.” 

Now we have our neophyte tippler, 
well fed or well oiled, prudently seated 
at a table. What should she order to 
keep up with the parade and not fall 
flat on her lovely face? 

**Scotch,” comes the chorus, ‘Scotch 
with soda, and not too much ice. 
Start with Scotch and stick to it.” 


“The combination of citrus juices 
and alcohol is the worst thing possible 
for you,”’ warns Oscar of the Waldorf. 
“*You seldom see men sick from drink- 
ing, but women often are, because 
eight out of ten of them order cock- 
tails with a fruit base. And they try to 
drink sidecars all evening!” 

Poise doesn’t have a chance if you 
start mixing things. 

“‘No matter what you start on, keep 
on the same base,” cautions Paul 
Chatelain of the Roosevelt Grill. 
“Whiskey, gin, or rum—you can han- 
dle any of them if you drink sensibly, 
but you’re headed for the ladies’ room 
if you try to mix them.” 

Even though your liquid diet be 
straight Scotch, you must learn how 
to handle it. In the first place, drink 
slowly. Joe Kobel of the Astor has 
had his reflexes conditioned against 
gulping by watching pretty ladies toss 
off one after another with fatal facility 
before staggering into Times Square. 

“Learn to stretch a drink,” says 
Joe. ‘Skip a round every so often and 
no one will notice it. Except you, 
when it’s time to leave.” 

Don’t smoke too much. And early 
in the evening make the choice be- 
tween liquor and dancing. The two 
don’t go together, as you may have 
noticed, when a lady who wasn’t in- 
toxicated wholly by the music tangoed 
past you. 

Leon, expansive host at Leon and 
Eddie’s celebrity-jammed rendezvous, 
has two suggestions garnered bitterly. 

“‘Keep your powder on,” says Leon, 
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“even if you have to puil out your 
compact at the bar. And the minute 
your hair starts slipping you’ll look 
much drunker than you really are.” 

“And,” Leon will go on if no one 
stops him, ‘‘don’t argue. Don’t argue 
with your boy friend, don’t argue with 
the lady at the next table, and above 
all, don’t argue with the bartender.” 

Suppose you have had your quota. 
Suppose you begin to feel faintly fuzzy 
around your edges. What can you do 
to get back on the alkaline side? 

“Stop!” thunders every bartender 
from Times Square to Central Park. 
“Don’t ever take that one more drink.” 

Suppose, though, that the evening 
has just reached what is commonly 
known as its shank. Suppose your 
escort just gives you a dirty look and 
goes on to order another round. 

“Have a brandy and soda,” sug- 
gests Louis Borga, who nightly flips 
sherry for thirsty debutantes under 
the cellophane palms of El Morocco. 

‘Try fernet branca for indigestion, 
a glass of water with a few drops of 
ammonia if you feel dizzy,” Jean will 
tell you if the Trouville walls begin 
to wave at you. 

Arturo, at Tony’s, presses bitters 
and seltzer on a feminine celebrity 
who lurches up to the bar, while Bill 
Brennan, at the Chatham, will mix a 
bicarbonate of soda and suggest the 
ladies’ room. Lemon and seltzer or 
lemon and soda will fix you up beau- 
tifully at the Coq Rouge. 

Finally, however, you have pried 
your hilarious friend away from the 


blonde at the next table; you have 
smugly paraded the room without the 
tiniest waver; you are home. Now is 
the time to take out insurance against 
the first sensation which will assail 
you at 7:30 a. m. 

Mac, brother of the famous Jack of 
**21,”’ says the best night-before treat- 
ment for the morning-after is plenty 
of water, an aspirin tablet, or bicar- 
bonate of soda. 

Drink as much water as you can; 
if possible, the equivalent of the high- 
balls you have quaffed. It’s hard work 
at the time, but you’ll feel a lot better 
the next day. 

And there -you are, not a whit the 
worse for enjoying yourself the night 
before. And as you go, cram into your 
pocketbook some extra suggestions 
from your friend the bartender. 

*‘Stay away from absinthe and be- 
ware of the sidecar!’’ hints El 
Morocco. 

“Don’t drink at all,” surprisingly 
enough suggests the Stork Club, whose 
waiters trip over the best bred feet in 
Manhattan. “If you really want to be 
chic, a glass of orangeade in front of 
you is the gesture. We serve lots of 
Coca-Colas to people who are out 
night after night and can’t keep up 
the pace.” 

So there you are, after learning with 
possible pain how to drink and be a 
lady. You can mingle serenity with 
Scotch, there’s no doubt about it, 
but you’re likely to be shown up by a 
gal with a glass of milk! 

—MarcGareT O’BRIEN 
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A BLIND MAN INTERPRETS COLOR 


“a Today 
The sun is a white path of song 


From the ocean’s rim 


i To the worn lintel of my door. 
} How do I know? 
Yes, I am blind... but I know! 
i 
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Last night 
I heard 


Red 

Laughing on the hot-thorned vine 
There by my open window. 

Blue 

Lies on my hand 

For sudden moments 

Like a bird-wing, resting. 

Green 

Has wet lips. 


Grey 


Cleans the room with tired fingers. 


Rust 


Curls like a cat by my fire. 


Yellow 
Is the slow drip of pain. 


Brown 
Is a robe across my knees. 


Orange 

Is a woman’s thigh. 
Orchid 

Talks in whispers. 


Purple 

Is the floor I paced 

When my heart burned blind. 
White 

Is her voice... 

Remembered. 

Yes, I am blind. 


And your cheerful platitude: 
**How wonderful!” 
Is BLACK. 


—EVELYN VERMILLION GLIED 
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HAVE YOU LEARNED TO WALK? 


IF YOU'RE WEARY OF THE WORLD, TAKE ANOTHER 
LOOK AT IT—ON FOOT AND WITH AN OPEN MIND 





ARE an ingenious and highly 
educated people. It has been 
alleged (and there seems no reason 
to doubt it) that we are uniquely pro- 
ficient in the operation of Diesel en- 
gines, and it is beyond question that 
we show a pretty prowess in design- 
ing automobiles, writing plays, dec- 
orating night clubs, staging World’s 
Fairs and other intricate and recondite 
crafts. Unhappily, however, we have 
been so engrossed in mastering these 
techniques of our civilization, that we 
have largely forgotten the much older 
and much more basic lore which has 
to do with the elementary processes of 
human life and the enjoyment thereof. 
We have forgotten how to eat, ac- 
cording to the gastroenterologists; 
we have lost the trick of correct and 
sensible breathing, according to the 
pulmonary specialists; we have even 
lost our natural adeptness (if the di- 
vorce court testimony is reliable) for 
love making. 

A learned article could be written 
on our lost abilities in any of these 
several fields. The particular Lost 
Prowess with which the present article 
concerns itself, however, is Walking. 


It is a lamentable fact, but one 
which is not open to argument, that 
not one man in a hundred knows how 
to take a walk. This is not to assert, 
of course, that human beings have 
actually lost the one physical tech- 
nique which distinguishes them from 
their prehensile-tailed cousins of the 
Upper Orinoco. It is simply to say 
that walking as an art...as a per- 
formance involving subtle spiritual 
values and the refreshment of the 
soul ...is today very nearly extinct. 
The thing that William Wordsworth 
meant when he spoke of taking a walk 
—or the thing that Lao-Tze meant, 
or John Burroughs or Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow or Marcus Aurelius 
meant—is today almost totally un- 
known. It is too bad. 

The wrong techniques of taking a 
walk are innumerable, and we prac- 
tice virtually all of them. We practice, 
for instance, Purposive Walking, which 
is the placing of one foot before the 
other foot with the dogged and ex- 
clusive intention of Getting to an Ob- 
jective. As a spiritual refreshment and 
balm for lacerated nerves this is not 
even a cut above juggling Indian 
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clubs. It is purely and simply a muscle 
exercise, and a tedious one at that. 

Then there are the two kinds of 
Dawdle or Saunter, the Conversa- 
tional Dawdle and the Anesthesia 
Dawdle. The first variety is a favorite 
with lady shoppers. It consists of a 
continuous flow of chatter, to the ac- 
companiment of slow and only semi- 
directed movement. Bands of ladies 
engaged in the Conversational Daw- 
dle clog every sidewalk of every shop- 
ping center in the world. The 
Anesthesia Dawdle is a solitary per- 
formance. The practitioner undertakes 
it for the sole purpose of lulling him- 
self into a kind of trance. He moves 
with extreme slowness, letting his 
mind dwell on nothing whatever, and 
the gentle rhythmic shuffling of his 
feet gradually dulls his mind into a 
soothing stupor. This kind of walking 
is much practiced by retired stock- 
brokers in parks, by lovesick youth, 
and by people who like to pretend 
that they are “thinking out their prob- 
lems.” The same effect can be pro- 
cured much more quickly, and almost 
as cheaply, by taking three grains of 
sodium amytal. 

The last and most insufferable kind 
of walking is the variety practiced by 
the Outdoor Enthusiast. This brand 
of walking is peculiarly offensive be- 
cause its devotee makes such a cere- 
mony of it. You know the type of 
walker I mean...an aggressively 
tweedy man, with a pipe and a walk- 
ing stick and a terrier, who goes 
crashing ostentatiously around the 


countryside gathering burrs on his 
tweeds and roaring ‘‘Here, Sir! Here, 
Sir!’ at his pup. This type of walker 
is quite apt to wear a pair of binocu- 
lars slung around his neck, and is as 
likely as not to call his walks “‘con- 
stitutionals.”” 

Enough for the wrong ways of walk- 
ing. Let us put aside the Dawdles, the 
Saunters, the Purposive Walks, and 
consider briefly those ingredients 
which can make a walk a surpassing 
joy to the walker and an enrichment 
to his soul. 

In the first place a walk should 
never have an objective. If you have 
it firmly fixed in your mind, at the 
outset of your walk, that you are on 
your way to Cousin Ella’s or that you 
are going to the A & P to get a pound 
of raisins, the awareness of this ob- 
jective will gnaw constantly at your 
subconscious, like a maggot in a wal- 
nut. It will tinge your sensibilities and 
irritate your psyche. Do not, therefore, 
have an objective. Just go for a walk. 

In the second place, the taking of a 
walk must never be a premeditated 
ritual. It must not be an event that is 
planned in advance, like a bridge 
party or an application for a bank 
loan, but must be as spontaneous as a 
sudden smile. One of these days, while 
you are quietly sitting reading—or 
doing the housework or tidying the 
cellar or whatever—the notion will 
suddenly and unaccountably flit across 
your consciousness that it would be 
pleasant to take a walk. You must act 
upon this notion instantly. Do not 
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attempt to think up reasons or pre- 
texts or objectives for the walk. Just 
open the door and go out. The peri- 
odical impulse to take walks is as 
natural and normal and ingrained in 
human beings as the periodical im- 
pulse to beget children or make a 
loud noise, and has been so ever since 
one of our ancestors suddenly discov- 
ered, to his ecstatic delight, that he no 
longer needed to lean on his knuckles. 

The third and most important of 
all requirements for successful walk- 
ing is also the most difficult, and it is 
this: You must learn to expunge from 
your mind every single one of your 
usual worriments and vexations. Until 
you have learned to do this, walking 
is worse than useless. 

If you start out on your walk with 
a mind overloaded with worry about 
(for example) your mortgage, the 
rhythmic motion of your legs will 
resolve into a kind of ghastly refrain, 
dinning into your inner ear ‘““The 
mortgage is due; the mortgage is due; 
the mortgage is due.”’ You have doubt- 
less experienced something of this sort 
while listening to the clickety-click 
of train wheels or the ticking of a 
clock. If you start out on a walk with 
a bad worry in your mind, by the 
time you get home again the worry 
will be infinitely more deep-rooted in 
your consciousness and your benefits 
will have been less than nothing. 

It is therefore a cardinal rule—and 
one which has been expounded by all 
the sages of the art of walking—that 
with the first step you take you must 


deliberately, by a resolute effort of 
will, cast off your everyday preoccu- 
pations as a serpent sheds its skin. 
This is really not as difficult as it 
seems, and you will soon get the hang 
of it. Say to yourself: ‘Now, for a few 
magical minutes, I am going to step 
out of my usual universe and into a 
different and wonderful one. In due 
course, no doubt, I shall have to re- 
turn to my old universe, with the 
sinus trouble and the mortgage and 
all the rest of it, but now, for these 
few minutes, I am going to escape 
into an enchanted otherworld, where 
these things are not known.” And 
then, having made this effort of will, 
step forth with a firm step and with 
a mind set free. 

Neither hurry on rushing feet (God 
knows there is enough rush in your 
everyday universe, isn’t there?), nor 
idle along so slowly that your circula- 
tion stays unstimulated. Set yourself 
a normal, moderate, free-swinging 
pace; and maintain it. Fall into a pat- 
tern of rhythm. Our everyday modern 
lives suffer from a horrible absence of 
rhythm—a jerky instability and lack 
of balance—and the rhythmic swing 
of a correctly calculated walk takes 
the cramps out of a man’s muscles 
and loosens the tight little inhibitions 
of his mind. 

Do not (and there is no more vital 
walking rule than this) let your at- 
tention be arrested by people. In our 
sardine-packed modern lives we are 
daily reduced to wretchedness by the 
too-close and too-continuous prox- 
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imity of our fellow men. Human 
beings crowd and jostle and obsess us. 
Pay no heed, as you walk, to people. 
Forget them; ignore them; leave them 
out of your consciousness, as you have 
left out your sinus trouble and the 
mortgage and the rest. 

Open your awareness, instead, to 
the wonderworld of the things which 
in your everyday life you never have 
the time to see. Look at leaves (if it 
is summer), or at the bare bark of 
winter-stripped oaks and elms and 
maples. Look at the reflections in 
puddles of rainwater; stare up at the 
shapes and patterns of cumulus and 
cirrus clouds; open your conscious- 
ness to tactile perceptions, and feel 
the sensation of grass or loam or 
stones against your soles. 

Twenty-four hours a day, most 
days, your ears are shut. They have 
been rendered unhearing, in self- 
defense, by the roar of elevated trains 
and the clatter. of traffic and type- 
writers and telephones. Open your 
ears. Let them be attentive to the 
tiny sounds that underlie the roar of 
our civilization—the soft sibilance of 
dead leaves whisking in the wind, the 
small songs of sparrows. 

If your walk is in a country place, 
so much the better; but there is no 
city so urban that the sky has been 
blotted out, or that no grass blade 
grows, or that the subtle scent of earth 
does not now and again drift along 
the wind. Attend these things! Re- 
mark (if it is winter) the dry prome- 
thea cocoons that rattle on high frozen 


twigs even in the heart of New York 
or Chicago; let your nostrils be recep- 
tive to the water smells that blow 
from the lake or river; ponder upon 
the way a dandelion thrusts up be- 
tween two paving stones, and the light 
of afternoon shadows, and the feel of 
the wind against your flesh, and the 
Providence of God. 

The world, after all, is not so un- 
endurable, when a man gets a chance 
to look at it and smell it and feel its 
texture and be alone with it. This ac- 
quaintance with the world—this re- 
newal of the magical happiness and 
wonderment which you used to feel 
when you were a little child—such is 
the whole purpose and end of taking 
walks. To see things clearly once 
again—to set aside for a little while 
the raucousness and the clangor and 
the worried preoccupations which 
most of the time blind you and deafen 
you and confuse you, and to come to 
grips with the realities which undy- 
ingly underlie the fret and stress— 
such was the purpose Buddha had in 
mind when he set out strolling across 
country, and such has been the core 
of the art of walking ever since. 

Affairs look black in Europe now. 
Here in your own country is per- 
plexity and trouble and dismay. But 
your door can be opened by the turn- 
ing of a handle, and a whole world 
lies outside. Trees have not ceased to 
have green leaves, nor robins to sing, 
nor the earth to have a good feel 
underfoot. Happy walking! 

—ALAN DEvOoE 
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“But surely, Mr. Shakespeare, you will admit 
two heads is better than one!” 
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THERE IS HOPE 


BORN A PARALYTIC 


FOR 
COURAGEOUS CASE HISTORY 


AS THIS 
DEMONSTRATES 


SPASTICS, 





HEN I was finally born the doctor 

laid me aside for dead. When 
someone noticed I was alive he gave 
me a few hours to live. At the end of 
the few hours he granted me a few 
days. Later a series of doctors and 
specialists thought perhaps I might 
live a few years. 

I am now twenty-two. 

Of course I would never go to 
school, people said, when I was three 
and could scarcely walk alone or 
make an intelligible sound. The neigh- 
bors did their best to console my 
mother. “It’s just that she’s slow in 
learning to walk and talk. She’ll start 
all at once some fine day.”’ But at club 
they whispered behind their hands, 
“It’s the child’s mind. Such a pity! It 
would be better for all concerned if 
she were sent some place.” 

Today, instead of being herded 
within the grounds of an institution 
or wheeled about by attendants in 
starched white, I am a junior at a 
university. More than that, I am earn- 
ing half my college expenses by work- 
ing as a research assistant. And I have 
come by the usual route, without 
benefit of private schools or tutors. 


Why was I supposed to die in in- 
fancy? Why was I labeled material 
for an institution for the feeble- 
minded? Because I was born with 
spastic paralysis, or Little’s disease, if 
you wish to give it the medical name. 

You have seen us. The pitiful, thin- 
legged, disjointed creatures who hitch 
down the street in a shambling gait, 
whose heads loll loosely upon their 
shoulders or jerk back in a jangle of 
contorted face muscles, whose hands 
reach out rigidly in any direction but 
that in which they are supposed to go, 
whose words (if we manage to talk at 
all) come out in a weak, mushy fashion 
hard to understand—we are the spas- 
tics. Nobody knows for sure how many 
of us there are, because parents fre- 
quently do not report our existence to 
any one who would be interested in 
recording it and because mild cases 
are often not recognized as spastic 
paralysis. But in 1932 more than a 
thousand of us between the ages of six 
and sixteen were reported in the state 
of Massachusetts alone. 

Our type of paralysis is thought to 
be caused by an injury to the nervous 
tissue of the brain. This tissue, as 
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everyone remembers from his seventh 
grade physiology, acts as a control 
over the various muscular activities of 
the body. The injury to it may result 
from a wound occasioned by the 
terrific stress on the little head during 
a long and difficult delivery. Orit may 
in some mysterious fashion happen be- 
fore birth. Or it may overtake the 
toddler when he gets a severe bump or 
punctures his brain by falling on a 
pointed instrument. Sometimes it is 
the result of an infection in some other 
part of the body being carried into 
the brain and damaging a portion of it. 

The spastic paralytic has a body as 
divided against itself as if it were a 
marionette with each string in the 
hand of a different puppeteer, none of 
whom knows or cares what the others 
are about. The condition has all 
grades of severity, depending upon the 
amount of damage done to the brain 
tissue. Sometimes it is only a “‘touch” 
affecting perhaps a hand or foot or the 
speech muscles. Sometimes, as in my 
case, the damage is wider and the 
whole muscular system is affected. 
The worst cases do not of their own 
accerd ever learn to sit alone or help 
themselves in any way. 

Until very recently the condition 
was considered hopeless, but now sci- 
ence is beginning to learn something 
about us. The pathetic little army of 
babies born with the affliction every 
year are no longer doomed. 

That is why I am writing this story 
of my own difficulties and small tri- 
umphs. My case was fairly typical of 





any spastic paralytic born at any time 
in the long procession of years up to 
“only yesterday.” It was neither so 
light as some nor so severe as others. 
My father was a small town minister, 
so there was not money enough to 
make the futile rounds of the country 
hunting specialists as so many parents 
did. On the other hand he and my 
mother were intelligent and had a 
great fund of common sense in their 
handling of me. 

The injury seems to have taken 
place at birth, for I was a seven 
months baby, delivered with extreme 
difficulty. As I said, the doctor laid 
me aside as dead. 

The next chapter in my case history 
is also typical of all but the most severe 
cases. For better than two years my 
parents worried along with me with- 
out realizing the seriousness of their 
problem. They knew, of course, that 
I was badly underweight, susceptible 
to colds, easily fatigued and subject 
to severe spells of indigestion. But 
that, they thought, was because I had 
been ‘“‘premature” and had got off to 
a poor start. I would outgrow my 
frailty in time. When I did not sit 
alone until I was nine months old and 
failed to learn to creep in the regular 
style, a host of neighbors and friends 
could point out husky, cain-raising 
youngsters who had also been “‘slow.”’ 

At twenty-four months I began to 
try to walk, but it took six months of 
constant practice with Mother and 
Father on each side of me before I 
could take my first step alone. This 
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should have convinced my parents 
that something more than mere “‘slow- 
ness”? was wrong with me. But it 
didn’t—and it doesn’t most parents. 

When finally they had realized the 
situation, my mother cried out to the 
family doctor the words many another 
mother has used, ‘‘But what can I do?” 
I shall always be grateful to him for 
his answer. At the moment I was sup- 
porting myself between two chairs and 
swinging my legs. He pointed to me 
and said, ‘‘just that. Let her do what 
she wants to do and can do.” 

He could not have given Mother 
better advice. To it I probably owe 
the fact that I made as much progress 
as I did without supervised training. 
For a spastic must gain muscular con- 
trol by ‘‘doing.” He learns to make 
his muscles obey him by using them. 

I was lucky in being the type of 
spastic who is urged on by an intense 
determination to do things, instead of 
the type so injured that the drive is 
absent. I was doubly lucky in that my 
mother understood how easily I tired. 
Sometimes when we were going to do 
the marketing I would suddenly drop 
to the sidewalk and lie flat. I was ex- 
hausted, but a less wise mother might 
have thought I was having a tantrum 
and taken appropriate measures. 
When I think of the self control it 
must have cost her to stand patiently 
waiting and casually talking while 
people went by, I have something like 
awe mixed in my gratitude. 

I did not go to school until I was seven. 
Yet by the time I was six, I knew what 
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the graduate kindergartener knows. 
But because my ABC’s, numbers and 
rimes were recounted in a voice so 
blurred and halty as to be almost un- 
intelligible, people were curious about 
me. Because I pointed out the colors 
and printed letters with fingers that 
were muchworse than “‘allthumbs,’’rel- 
atives were vastly concerned about me. 

Was I or wasn’t I “bright,” they 
wondered. Mostly they thought I 
wasn’t. 

At the end of the first year in school 
something happened to settle once and 
for all the question of my inielligence. 
Three out of the thirty first-graders 
were double promoted to the third 
grade. I was among them. After that 
people did not worry for fear I was 
“not bright.”” They only pitied me 
and were curious about me. 

In a sense, my experiences during 
the years that slipped by were about 
those of any American school child. 
I took the same courses, had the same 
troubles with multiplication tables 
and spelling, had crushes and peeves, 
was punished for tardiness or whisper- 
ing. During high-school days I frit- 
tered away time, went dramatic when 
I developed a “runner,” adored the 
movies, thought my parents unspeak- 
ably narrow. At college I now yell 
myself hoarse at football games and 
sit up half the night before a final. 

But there is another side to the pic- 
ture, one that not even my mother 
knows completely, one that only a 
spastic himself ever knows. Nobody 
else knows the pain in the slow-dawn- 
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ing consciousness that one is not 
‘“‘normal.” 

I shall never forget the moment 
when I finally realized that I was not 
physically normal. A cousin, some- 
what older than I, had been visiting 
us. I had adored her and consciously 
tried to imitate her dress and manner- 
isms in the way eight-year-old girls do 
an older girl. She had a way of tossing 
her head back to keep her hair out of 
her eyes. Later a playmate asked me 
with childish frankness, ‘‘Why do you 
jerk your head that way? It looks 
silly.”” The world tumbled in upon me 
when I discovered that the jerking 
did itself—that when I tossed my head 
I was not doing what my cousin did 
at all. 

Through the years I seemed to be 
always acquiring consciousness of a 
new defect. Playmates could call my 
attention to defective speech and jerk- 
ing neck. But I had to realize for my- 
self that I tottered while they swung 
out into a free rhythmic walk or run, 
that while they picked up a book 
without thinking of it I had to work 
hard, my fingers closing so slowly that 
I seemed to be reaching with the heel 
of my palm. I was years learning all 
the bad points in my posture and the 
fact that I opened my jaw so crookedly 
as almost to throw it out of joint. 
But worst of all was the fact that I 
could not understand my plight, my 
utter helplessness before something 
which kept me from doing what I 
wanted. As a child I was forever 
knocking over my glass of milk. My 


explanation was always the same: “‘It 
wasn’t me—it was my elbow.” The 
elbow did not seem part of me. Some 
strange force outside of me seemed to 
keep me from doing the things J 
wanted to do and to make me do 
things J did not want to do at all. 

Now this terrifying sense of mystery 
is gone. When I entered the University 
of Wichita I was enrolled at its Flo 
Brown Memorial Laboratory for the 
sort of training which is now available 
at a few clinics and laboratories over 
the country. I have been constantly 
watched and supervised by interested 
physicians. Under the direction of 
Professor Martin F. Palmer I have 
studied about spastic paralysis until 
I understand my condition. Day after 
day I have worked under the careful 
scrutiny of trainers and the exacting 
demands of my own fierce desire for 
recovery. 

Nobody promises me complete re- 
covery, for I was nearly twenty when 
training was begun, and that is old 
for muscular education of any sort. 
But I am making progress. Gradually 
1 am gaining control of my muscles. 
My neck spasms occur less frequently 
and cause less pain than they used to. 
All of my movements are less tense 
and jerky. My face is so much more 
relaxed that I have gaudy day-dreams 
in which I fancy I shall be a regular 
poker-face some day. My speech is 
better. 

Such is my story. Whether or not 
I ever get complete control of my 
muscles, I will be able to live an in- 
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teresting and, I hope, useful life. I 
have been lucky. 

But I do wish that parents of spastic 
children everywhere could know that 
help is beginning to be available. 

I was in the laboratory eight 
months ago when they carried in 
Alice, a weak, lifeless little wretch 
who had been recommended to an 
institution by one doctor but whom 
another surgeon had referred to us. In 
seven years she had acquired just 
enough muscular control to sit alone 
with her knees bent at right angles to 
her body. She picked up toys with the 
heel of her palm first and her fist 
closed stiffy. Her elbows stuck out 
rigidly from her body. Her throat was 
so paralyzed that swallowing was a 
slow, difficult process. She had no 
control of her feet and legs. She was 
subject to convulsions. Her only speech 
was a weak, slow “‘i-ee.”’ 

That was eight months ago. Just 
now I saw her walk across the room to 
pick up a toy she wanted. It wasn’t 
such an awfully good walk, of course, 
but she crossed the room without 
support. And when she got back to 
her chair, she sat on it easily, her legs 
dangling normally. They are plump 
little legs now, not the brittle-looking 
pipestems ‘of eight months ago. Her 
coloring is healthy and she has gained 
twelve pounds. As teachers and other 
children come through the room, she 
waves at them and calls to them. 

And there is Mary Jo. Yesterday, as 
she played pony on the back of an 
instructor, she pulled herself up to a 





sitting position and held her head 
erect. When she came to us just a 
month ago, she did not have the mus- 
cular coérdination of a four-month- 
old baby. She could not hold up her 
head, she could not sit alone, she 
could not reach for a toy. She was 
simply a helpless little armful in which 
life existed. 

One of these days she will be walk- 
ing and talking. It will not be next 
week or next month because training 
the spastic is at best a tedious process. 
We know from the way she is respond- 
ing that she is going to walk and talk, 
but we do not know how long it will 
take. 

Neither do we know what sort of an 
individual she will be when the proc- 
ess is complete. Training the spastic 
is a kind of unshackling process which 
“Jets out” his personality. Just as 
there are brilliant, average and dull 
children in every classroom, so when 
a spastic child is given control of his 
muscles, he may turn out to be bril- 
liant, average or dull. But at least he 
will be an independent personality 
who can fit himself into the life about 
him. 

Alice and Mary Jo were more se- 
verely affected than I was. Yet their 
chances for complete recovery are 
many times greater than mine, for 
they are only seven and five, while I 
am twenty-two. 

I'd like the world to know about 
Alice and Mary Jo. 

—THADINE HEDGEs, 
as told to Avis D. CARLSON 
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NOT FOR ART’S SAKE 


ROBERT RIGGS LOOKS A SUBJECT IN THE EYE, 
WITHOUT EVEN A SIDE-GLANCE AT THE MUSE 





T Is easy to like, and even to admire, 
Robert Riggs, a large six-footed 
redhead, in his opening forties, in 
whom are embedded some of the fin- 
est qualities we call American. He is 
successful at his trade and happy in 
his work. He has ideas and the facility 
to express them. The tang of America 
is in his way of speaking. He is tol- 
erant, even-tempered, goodhearted. 
He is provincial because it would be 
impossible for him to be American 


- otherwise. He claims to be stubborn, 


but not intelligent. He tries constantly 
to refresh himself as man and Ameri- 
can by keeping open the lines of com- 
munication between himself and hu- 
manity. He is interested particularly 
in people in whom nature or circum- 
stance has shaved off the veneer of 
civilization. His hobbies—and they 
best show the kind of man he is— 
include the circus, the prize-fight ring, 
the boys’ club of his town, animals, 
especially snakes, and the music of 
Africa. He is a good man without guile 
or malice and without pretense at 
profound purposes. 

By trade, Robert Riggs is a free- 
lance illustrator for advertising agen- 


cies. His rating in this field must be 
high, for not otherwise could he have 
both the leisure and the funds re- 
quired for the indulgence of his many 
hobbies, none of them inexpensive. 
You may say that art is one of his 
hobbies, except that Riggs does not 
seem to be interested in art and does 
not pretend to be interested, so that 
you have in him an example of that 
astonishing anomaly, an artist who 
does not care about art. Now the six 
lithographs of the circus and the prize 
ring reproduced herewith were done 
by this man Robert Riggs—all by 
himself. He has in his lifetime, exe- 
cuted a batch of water colors all of 
which, he testifies, owe what they 
have to the picturesqueness of their 
subject matter and not to any state- 
ment or comment by the artist. At 
the age of forty-three he is working 
hard on his first painting, a treat- 
ment of the Louis-Schmeling fight, 
undertaken without benefit of a single 
preliminary sketch. If he completes it 
to anybody’s satisfaction, it will rep- 
resent the triumph of stubbornness 
over the lack of intelligence—in art. 
He doesn’t know how it’s going to 
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turn out. He says he doesn’t know how 
to plan a picture and makes a virtue 
out of that ignorance by saying that 
he wouldn’t get any fun out of start- 
ing a picture if he knew in advance 
how it was going to look. So thor- 
oughly convinced is he that the good 
things in his pictures result from the 
hard labor that goes into them that 
he almost makes it a rule never to 
allow any area to remain permanently 
until he has changed his opinion of it 
at least once. 

His opinion of and attitude toward 


his lithographs indicate his relation 


to art. He did them not for art’s sake, 
not to create compositions which 
would have some kind of life, some 
validity, apart from the subject mat- 
ter recorded, but only as recognizable 
statements of the circus and the prize 
ring. Riggs acknowledges that he 
hasn’t made a single good composi- 
tion and pleads guilty to every charge 
of criticism, but enters the demurrer 
that he is aware of his limitations, 
that he is learning his craft in public, 
that he is building up a vocabulary 
in which he hopes eventually to be 
able to make a valid statement in art, 
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5 but that, in the meantime, the most Riggs has two virtues. He is honest 
‘ for which he can strive is that the and he is self-taught. If he conducts ’ 
4 fighter shall approve his fight pictures _ his self-education in public, that is 
; and the circus man shall find his cir- because he would rather find his own , 
t cus prints equally correct in every de-. way stumbling than use ready-made , 
I tail. But while Mr. Riggs declares techniques perfected by experts. 
Bi that of the approximately thirty prints Clumsy as are some of his things he 
he has done not one is a good com- _ has made at least one contribution of : 
4 position and only one, Elephant Act his own. In drawing directly upon the ? 
. (reproduced), shows even the begin- stone he made errors. The thing to do f 
ie nings of technical ability, judges at is to scrape off completely all the . 
4 art shows have given him more prizes crayon marks on the stone and start "1 
i than have been awarded to any other afresh. Instead Riggs scraped off his : 
living lithographer. Mr. Riggs knows _ errors with a razor blade and found 
i enough to thank his lively and dra- that he liked the surfaces that had } 
f matic content and not his organizing been scraped better than those that 
ability for these almost empty honors. had not. He completed a dozen lith- , 
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ELEPHANT ACT 


ographs that he never even showed. 

American art today is in a state 
analogous to that of the Primitives 
who prepared the way for the flower- 
ing of art in Italy known as the 
Renaissance. American art cannot 
make use of the advances registered 
abroad because its development must 
follow along national lines. Art does 
not create an international fund from 
which successive generations of artists, 
no matter where they were born, may 
borrow. There is no such thing, says 
Mr. Riggs, as an art that rises above 
national frontiers. You can’t be born 
in Decatur, Illinois, says Mr. Riggs, 


who was born in Decatur, Illinois, 
and think in terms of Constantinople. 
“If you try it you dissipate your en- 
ergies.”” Mr. Riggs proposes to be an 
artist along the lines laid down by the 
fact of his birth in Decatur, Illinois. 
This compels him to be a primitive 
and not to take advantage of the fund 
of spiritual and technical riches laid 
up for him by the artists who have 
worked in many mediums and in 
many lands. If there is to be an art 
that is to have distinct traces of Amer- 
icanism about it, then Eakins, Bellows, 
Ryder, Homer and Remington—yes, 
Remington—must be regarded as 
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LITTLE BROWN BROTHER 


chief layers of the foundation. Amer- 
ica has produced better painters tech- 
nically but none better from the point 
of view of an American school of art. 

Riggs talks like a man who does not 
want to be either corrupted or fertilized 
by art. He is not interested in other 
people’s art, he is interested in mak- 
ing his own pictures. He envies the 
pug, not the painter. The pug “has 
something I don’t have.” As for the 
other artists, “I don’t know anyone 


who could help me be the kind of 


artist I could be, or wanted to be.” 


Riggs’ boyhood and early youth 


were spent in the city of his birth. 
He was a good student without effort 
and specialized in drawing with the 
intention of becoming a sculptor. At 
the age of fifteen or sixteen he was mak- 
ing figures moulded in clay and cast 
in plaster three or four feet high. 
Rodin, although a Frenchman, was 
his god. After two years at Decatur’s 
Millikin University, Riggs won a 
scholarship to the Art Students’ 
League in New York. He had been a 
year at the League when America 
entered the war. Following his rejec- 
tion for military service, Riggs per- 
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CLOWN ACROBATS 


suaded a doctor friend who was organ- 
izing a medical unit to accept him 
and accordingly he was assigned to 
Base Hospital Unit No. 48. Part of his 
preliminary training was as orderly 
in Metropolitan Hospital, from which 
experience dates his interest in the 
unveneered. He reached France six 
months before the Armistice. For six 
months after that event he lived in 
Paris, a student at Julian’s Academy, 
at a paternal government’s expense. 
He was still learning to draw. 

Back in the states in 1919, he settled 
in Philadelphia where he found a job 
making sketches for the advertising 
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agency of N. W. Ayer & Son. He 
remained on salary for five years, ris- 
ing in status, and then became a free- 
lance, adding other agencies to his 
list, notably Young & Rubicam. 
About 1925 he visited North Africa, 
spending most of the time in Bou 
Saada, 150 miles inland on the edge 
of the Sahara. He lived in that place 
for several months, making water col- 
ors. He has never been the same since. 
That trip, he reports, influenced his 
whole life and gave him a passion for 
Africa so strong that he cannot even 
hear the name without becoming 
emotionally upset. Today he keeps his 
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ON THE 


memory of Africa fresh through his 
collection of drums and other musical 
instruments, of weapons of war, of 
religious masks and other objects. 
Some day soon he plans to revisit 
Africa and he has already mapped out 
an itinerary which includes a vast 
part of the continent, but when he 
goes the purpose will not be sketching, 
for now he says he is perfectly oriented 
and contented, America being the 
only land in which and of which he 
will make pictures in any medium. 
In 1932, Riggs took up lithography 
and prize fighting, the latter as a spec- 


ROPES 


tator. He took up fighting in order to 
have an opinion on it. He studied it 
from behind the ropes. At the Broad- 
way A. C. in South Philadelphia he 
sat in the second’s corner at every 
bout. When he felt that he knew 
enough about fighting he set to work 
stating his opinion on it in lithog- 
raphy. As he exhausted this subject he 
recalled his boyhood interest in the 
circus. He re-studied the circus from 
every angle. He hopes some day to 
exploit the artistic potentialities of 
hospitals, prisons, docks and mad- 


houses. —GROVER BACON SMITH 
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BIG FISH 


AMERICANS ABROAD DO NOT ALWAYS MAKE THE 
IMPRESSION ON 


BEST POSSIBLE 





HE, Angela, the self-anointed Big 
Fish in the Little Pond, lolled 
there twirling ineffectually the dial of 
her monstrous radio. Her oversize red 
nails seemed to have grown as gross 
with selfishness as her oversize red 
mouth. The needle keptsliding around 
stations that might, for all the world 
knew, at any moment be speaking 
from hell. 

She even missed that terrible sad- 
ness in Chamberlain’s voice. 

“Oh, he’s just tired,” she yawned. 
Our dumbfounded silence at her stu- 
pidity she benignly accepted as agree- 
ment with her opinion. 

“T offered a clerk at the French 
Line a thousand-franc tip if he could 
get me a cabin on the J/e de France on 
Saturday. I suppose,”’ she murmured 
after a pause, “‘that some people 
would say ‘that’s what makes Com- 
munists.’”’ 

“Oh not at all,’ I said, mortified 
that a compatriot of mine should say 
such a thing in front of Lisa Duncan, 
a foreigner, who if she could get to 
New York, would not know what she 
would do when she arrived there. 

“Oh not at all,’’ I repeated softly 





THEIR HOSTS 


to Angela. ‘‘You should have offered 
the clerk two thousand francs, for by 
getting out you would be rendering 
a great service to France.” 

I hate to give little digs, it’s too 
easy. I had only said that to see if she 
could possibly understand. But she 
didn’t. Her 


slowly, heavy as the menace in the 


head moved around 
air. I could see that her eyes had 
grown dull from sleeping-medicine. 

*‘But if war does break out,” I re- 
sumed, “‘no French boats will sail.” 

“Why not?” she asked. Somehow 
she suddenly reminded me of Pope’s 
Dunciad. 

“Did you ever hear of such a thing 
as passenger-ships being turned into 
troopships?”’ I asked, beginning to be 
peevish. 

“But with my pull with United 
Artists,’ she said, ‘‘I’ll be able to get 
on another boat. I said to the man at 
the French Line, ‘You must be nice 
to me, we always give you such 
publicity.’ ” 

“T doubt,” I said, appalled, “‘if 
Charles Boyer would have thought of 
saying that.” 

She smiled around the room as 
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though I had given her a compli- 
ment... 

To think of using, of mouthing, the 
word publicity at such a time. 

“T think I'll go to the country until 


>’ 


Saturday,” she continued. “‘A friend 
asked me to stay with her at Bagnoles- 
de-l’Orne, and I’ll get on the boat 
from there. Just where is Bagnoles-de- 
Orne?” she demanded as an after- 
thought. 

“In Normandy,” I said, “‘about 
five hours west of Paris and nowhere 
near any port at all.” I was really 
beginning to worry about such an 
idiot. It took Hitler to make me real- 
ize that Angela was a complete idiot. 
She had lived in France sixteen years 
and evidently had never looked at 


the map. 
Just then the telephone rang, and 


she left the room. In her absence I 
could barely look Lisa Duncan in the 
eye, so ashamed was I of only now 
discovering that Angela was not only 
stupid, but a monster. In two minutes 
she returned, revivified, almost pranc- 
ing, if Percherons can ever be said to 
prance. 

‘That was Gilbert White,” she an- 
nounced. ‘‘He has asked me down to 
Les Andelys for the week end,”’ she 
said, as though nobody else in the 
world had ever been asked for 
week end, even with the week-end-of- 


a 


the-world impending. 

‘Are there any good hotels at Les 
Andelys?”? she asked suddenly. I al- 
most laughed. 

“Oh then you’re not staying wth the 


Whites?” asked Lisa Duncan politely. 

“Oh no,” said Angela, “but I sup- 
pose they'll ask me over for meals. | 
wonder,” she added, ‘“‘if the hotel will 
let me keep a cat in my room. I 
couldn’t possibly leave my cat in 
Paris. Something might happen be- 
tween now and Saturday.” 

“You're quite right,”’ I said, “‘some- 
thing might happen.” 

When we left the house, she didn’t 
say to anybody, what are your plans? 
Yet a Dutch friend of mine had said, 
*‘Use my name at the Dutch Legation 
if you need any help for getting on a 
Dutch boat. I’m leaving myself for 
The Hague, and if you can possibly 
sail from Rotterdam, but have any 
difficulties, you can get me through 
my brother-in-law at the Palais de la 
Paix.” 

The something that happened was 
the miracle. The miracle was in the 
Rue Scribe, where, just as I’d left the 
Holland-America Line office, with a 
last-minute reservation on the Staten- 
dam, a bewildered woman was stand- 
ing on the pavement, staring at the 
Paris-Soir headline: Mussolini Tele- 
phones Hitler. 

“Why that’s peace,” I gasped to 
that perfectly strange woman, who 
immediately burst into tears. 

Friday morning I received a post- 
card from Les Andelys. 

“Things look better,’? Angela, the 
Big Fish, had written. ‘““The Whites 
didn’t leave Paris. I am all alone.” 

It served her damn the 
monolith. —Sy via Lyon 
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MUSEE GALLIERA, PARIS 


SEVEN COSTUME DOLLS OF FRANCE 
There are dolls to be played with and dolls to be handed down to 
posterity. Those shown here, owned by Mme V. Kwill-Fichenko and 
exhibited at the Musée Galliéra in Paris, have attained a stature far 
beyond the primary function of the ordinary doll—to serve as the 
child of a child. They are, on the contrary, guarded from the not-so- 
tender hands of both children and adults and zealously preserved 
as the most vivid possible documents on French costume from the 
Revolution of 1830 on into the Second. Empire of 1851-1870. 
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Costume of 1830 


Costume of 1833 
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Costume of 1845 








Costume of 1855 
(Portrait of the Empress Eugénie) 


Costume of 1858 
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ERNO VADAS FROM SCHULZ, L. I. 


LIGHTHOUSE FOR LANDLUBBERS 
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LITTLE GYPSY 
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MURIEL 


TO DUST RETURNETH 
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ACCOMPLICE 
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JULIETTE LASSERRE 


SLOUGH OF DESPOND 
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MOUNTAIN TOPPED 
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ALEX GRANT SAN FRANCISCO 


BIRD IN HAND 
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ABOUT DORIS LEE 


HER TALENT IS A REFRESHING ONE, FOR TO HER 
LIFE IS NOT ONLY REAL BUT ALSO PLEASANT 


HAT distinguishes Doris Lee from 
Wether painters contemporary 
with her is not only that she deals with 
the smiling aspects of Nature but that 
she is herself a smiling aspect of Na- 
ture. That is to say, she is a charming 
young woman most good to look at 


and most pleasant to listen to. It is 
hard to say upon what the eyes rest 
most easily, herself or her paintings. 
This does not mean that her pictures 
are masterpieces, or even important, 
but they are decidedly fresh; they 
have even the charm of innocence. In 
conversation, Doris Lee may try to 
sound intellectual, even coldly judi- 
cial, despite the pleasant flute-like 
ring of her voice, but in her art she is 
a child who finds the world a very 
good place indeed. 

Doris Lee is in the center of a pleas- 
ant circle. A sunny life was produced, 
and is producing, a sunny art, which 
continues in its turn to make life for 
her the delightful experience it ought 
to be for everybody. She is only thirty- 
three years of age, and looks younger. 
She has been a full-time painter for 
less than eight years. In her youth she 
has an established reputation which 


may be said to anticipate her future 
development. She was not much, if 
at all, beyond the student stage when 
she was given one-man shows in Wash- 
ington and New York. The Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art bought a painting 
of hers she doesn’t like and for which 
she has offered to substitute another. 
Within two days, in 1935, she learned 
that she had won the first Logan prize 
of $500 and gold medal for her Thanks- 
giving Dinner, at the Chicago Insti- 
tute of Art, and a mural commission 
for the post office building in Wash- 
ington. Her work has been copiously 
reproduced, noticed and praised. Her 
paintings sell almost as fast as they 
are made. Have it any way you like, 
people are fond of Doris Lee because 
they like her work, or they like her 
work because they are fond of Doris 
Lee. Certainly, they do not like her 
work against their taste. If they buy 
her pictures it is because they express 
the visual world in a manner gener- 
ally acceptable, if not positively de- 
lightful. Doris Lee stimulates friend- 
ship and loyalty. 

She was born Doris Elizabeth Em- 
rick, the daughter of reasonably pros- 
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COURTESY MAYNARD WALKER GALLERY, NEW YORK 


perous and cultivated parents. On 
both sides her people have been in 
this country since before the Revolu- 
tion and she could be a D. A. R. if she 
wanted to be. She was brought up on 
her grandfather’s farm near Lido, 
Illinois, on the Mississippi. It was a 
nice farm and a personal kind of farm. 
At the age of fifty, grandfather gave 
up farming completely and became a 
painter. 

Doris’ father, Edward Emrick, 
was a small-town banker and mer- 
chant, owning a chain of dry-goods 


stores, and her mother had been a 


ILLINOIS RIVER TOWN 










schoolteacher. Her people believed 
in education and cultivation and in 
the general amenities of civilization. 

Doris Emrick lived a healthy, hap- 
py, wholesome outdoor life, on farm 
and river. She recalls lending a hand 
at harvest time, serving as “‘water 


> 


boy” for the threshers and riding 
around on a pony. The Mississippi 
was an important element in her girl- 
hood, the central thread of the com- 
munity’s social life. She remembers 
pleasantly the parties on the river, the 
dances on the boats at night, the con- 


stant coming and going of boats and 
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LANDSCAPE WITH HUNTER 


the traveling thereon, and the times’ She attended Ferry Hall, a finishing 
at floodtide when men were called to school at Lake Forest, Illinois, then 
work on the levees. All these mem- spent a year at Russell Sage College 
ories have a meaningful relation toher in Troy, New York, which she chose 
painting. because it had an art course, and then 

For her the American land and_ went to Rockford (Illinois) College, 
the American ways of life have sig- from which she was graduated in 
nificance. They are not things learned 1927. In that year also she married 
out of books. Only an artist with such Russell Lee, artist and photographer. 
memories as Doris Lee’s could have Ever since she can remember she 
painted Landscape with Hunter and its had been saving her birthday money 
mate, Landscape with Fisherman, in both _ gifts for a trip to Europe, where peo- 
of which the trees and the land, the _ ple really study art. In the year of her 
rocks and the stream quite dwarf the marriage she went abroad. For three 
human figures. or four months she studied with Andre 

She had always wanted to go to’ L’H6te in Paris, attended various 
art school but her parents preferred _ sketch classes and looked at paintings 
that she have a rounded educationin in the Louvre and elsewhere. She 
which art was to be only one element. looked at pictures also in Italy, drank 
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HUDSON RIVER EXCURSION 


beer in Germany and visited the 
places of literary and historical inter- 
est in England. She has since revisited 
Europe, particularly Italy. 

She returned to America to resume 
the study of art, not in New York, 
as you would expect, but in Kansas 
City, the heart of wheat, corn and 
livestock, and then, for several years, 
at the California School of Fine Art 
in San Francisco, in which Arnold 
Blanch, whose way of painting has 
greatly influenced hers, was then 
teaching. Blanch told the Lees about 
Woodstock, the little village in the 
valley of the Catskills in New York 
State, and they came to it in 1930 or 
1931, since which it has been at least 
their summer home. Doris Lee found 


Woodstock most auspicious in her art 
career. In fear and trembling she took 
her first things down to the Woodstock 
Art Gallery and they were exhibited 
and since then people have been kind 
and started to invite her to show. 

She works slowly. She feels she is 
young enough to be experimenting in 
mediums and that she is not under 
compulsion to produce in quantity. 
She finishes about twelve paintings a 
year, but for each of these there are 
hundreds of tiny preliminary sketches. 
She sees something she thinks she may 
want to paint, sketches the scene 
until she thinks she knows it and then 
she returns to her studio to draw the 
subject on canvas. She likes to feel 
that she has experienced a place be- 
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TRAGEDY AT SEA 


fore she paints it. She does not believe 
in abstract art, for herself; for her the 
content of a picture is “awfully im- 
portant.” 

In every one of her pictures 
there is content, there is story, people 
doing something in some exact, def- 
inite place. She is not influenced, she 
says, by any heavy intellectual 
process. 

She is a friendly observer of people. 
She sees them sympathetically, natu- 
rally and without effort. She is happy 
with most people. Having friends 
among the rich and the poor and 
having lived in many parts of the 
country, rural and urban, she tries to 
see life from no extreme angle. The 
fact is that she loves people in all their 
activities and has the courage of her 


romanticism. Her point of departure 
as an artist is Breughel strained 
through the manner of Arnold Blanch, 
but it can be said that she is proceed- 
ing beyond her point of departure. 
She is stronger in landscape than in 
figure work and gives free rein to a 
playful fancy which tends to over- 
populate her canvases so that the eye 
is confused for lack of a center. Her 
chief danger is that she will become 
a story teller, an anecdotalist. But 
even at her present level, she has 
something to give to contemporary 
art, a wholesome acceptance of life 
and of people, a happy antidote to 
jaundice, dyspepsia and tuberculosis 
in modern art. There is something 
positive in her nature. It will not go 
to waste. —Harry SALPETER 
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THE COLT NAMED DAN’L 


HIS FIRST TASTE OF EVIL WAS INEVITABLE, 
AND PERHAPS IT WAS WELL IT WAS THE LAST 


HAVE never been able to make up 

I my mind as to whether [I like liv- 
ing in the country. It is a good place 
to write—but it is an awful bore. 
When I am there I often grow home- 
sick for the confusions and exciting 
intellectual frictions of the city—and 
when I am in the city I begin to think 
of the country as one thinks of the 
more romantic moments of one’s 
childhood. Probably everyone is like 
that—always idealizing the thing that 
is absent. 

Yet tonight as I sit here in the city 
I think very bitterly about the coun- 
try... You will see why... 

~*~ ok 

My wife loves horses. She has a tall 
bay mare named Doss. Two years ago 
we had Doss bred to a good stallion. 
Then we waited patiently, until one 
morning when we went out to the 
pasture there stood a_bewildered- 
looking Doss—and there on the grass 
lay a ridiculous long-legged colt. He 
looked up at the daylight world with 
a comical air of resigned surprise. It 
was enough to make you weep—his 
innocence, his helplessness. 

As we drew near, Doss put back 


her ears and bared her teeth with the 
unmistakable expression of a horse 
that is prepared to fight to the death. 
A deep-seated maternal instinct to 
protect her young was flaming in her 
blood. We recognized the sign; we 
saw that her instinct was speaking to 
her with an imperativeness of speech 
beyond our power to match; and we 
went quietly away. 

After a few hours we went back. 
Slowly, we approached her. By this 
time the shock of her experience in 
giving birth had subsided: she was 
willing now that we should pat her 
and give her some oats. She was now 
able to remember that we were not 
the enemies of her child: we were the 


protectors of both her and him. From 


that moment on, neither she nor he 
ever had the slightest fear of us. 
a ae? 

We discussed the problem of a name 
for the colt. Finally. I had an idea. 

“This innocent little creature has 
been born into a world of cruelty and 
wickedness about which he knows 
nothing. He is unaware that men are 
vile and heartless; he cannot guess 
that he may perhaps end his days as 
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the exhausted slave of some drunken 
yokel. But let us hope the best for 
him; and in token of that wish, let us 
give him the encouraging name of 
‘Daniel in the Lions’ Den.’”’ 

**So shall it be,” said his mistress, 
smiling. ‘“‘We will call him Dan’! for 
short, and we will hope that he, like 
his great predecessor, will escape from 
the lions unharmed.”’ 

Dan’! wandered about the mead- 
ows, never very far from his mother’s 
side. So far as he knew, existence was 
perfect, and men and gods were kind. 

We were obliged to go away for 
the winter. So we had to arrange some 
way of having Dan’! taken care of. 

A delightful friend who lived only a 
few miles away said that he would be 
glad to let us park Dan’! in his stables 
for the winter, and that his farmer 
would take good care of him. I grate- 
fully accepted the offer. 

One snappy clear day in October I 
watched out of my study window as 
pretty a sight as one would care to 
see. There was the finely-arched dark 
neck of Doss. There was my slender 
wife, astride of Doss, waving her hand 
to me. There was little Dan’l con- 
tentedly trotting along on a lead-rope. 

I wondered, as I saw the three 


figures disappearing over the crest of 
the hill, what little Dan’l’s eventual 
fate would be. Would he have a few 
pleasant years as my wife’s delicately- 
treated riding-horse—only to die at 
last as a worn-out plug goaded by 


stupid brutes? 
I need not have sent my imagina- 


tion on so far an excursion into the 
future. For I never saw Dan’! again. 
”* * * 

What happened may be told briefly. 

My kind and excellent friend was 
suddenly called away. He left his 
country place in charge of the farmer 
who cultivated the land for him.* 

On New Year’s Eve the farmer went 
to the village and celebrated on that 
potent native drink called applejack. 
He returned to the farm in the ugly 
quarrelsome mood that drink induces 
in some natures. 

First he went into the house and 
tried to quarrel with his wife. He 
attempted to make drunken love to 
her. She locked the door of their room 
and told him to go out and sleep with 
the pigs where he belonged. He broke 
down the door with an ax and made 
an attempt to rape her—an attempt 
which his extreme drunkenness ren- 
dered ineffectual. He took another 
drink, and went out to the stables 
with his ax. 

What happened then in the dark- 
ness of the frosty stable is not known. 
I suppose that the infuriated stagger- 
ing beast entered Dan’s stall and tried 
to give Dan’! the kind of murderous 
beating he had wanted to give his 
wife. 

All that is known is that Dan’l 
kicked the man to death before he 
himself died of his injuries. And I can 
only hope that Dan’! died too swiftly 
in that confused darkness to be aware 
of the vileness of man. 

—-ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 
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THE ROUNDELS OF THE MONTHS 
Done in Terra Cotta by Luca della Robbia (1400-1482) 


JANUARY 
Felling Trees 





FEBRUARY 
Grafting Fruit Trees 





VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, LONDON 
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Mowing Grass 
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AUGUST 
Ploughing 
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JULY 
Threshing 











SEPTEMBER 
Gathering Grapes 
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OcToBER 
Sowing Corn 




















NOVEMBER 
Gathering Olives 
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DO YOU FOLLOW? 


PUTTING THE SPORTS SHOT HERE AND THERE— 
WITH THE RESULTS LEFT STRICTLY UP TO YOU 








score of 64 is fair, 76 is good and 86 





H™ are fifty questions on sports, 
with a choice of answers. Count 
two points for each correct answer. A 


or over is excellent. Answers will be 
found on page 122. 


1. One of these is known as the Mickey Finn, rabbit, southpaw, 





“Georgia Peach”: Babe Ruth, Ty 
Cobb, Peaches Browning, Bobby 
Jones, Bitsy Grant. 

2. All but four of these pugilists are 
or were white men: Ad Wolgast, 
Jack Johnson, Sam Langford, 
Henry Armstrong, Harry Wills. 


3. The winners of the 1938 United 


States Men’s Lawn Tennis Dou- 
bles Championship were: Quist 
and Bromwich, Hopman and 
Quist, Budge and Mako, Laurel 
and Hardy, Allison and Van Ryn, 
Hopman and Bromwich. 


4, In which one of these times would 


you expect a swimmer to win the 
national one hundred yard free- 
style championship: 29 seconds, 
35, 41, 47, 52? 


5. One of these is an old-time foot- 


ball great: Tommy Hitchcock, 
Walter Eckersall, Harold Vander- 
bilt, Bobby Jones, Tom Thudy. 


6. One of these is a slang term for a 


left-handed athlete: Stumblebum, 


10. 


ay 


cauliflower. 


. If your baseball manager orders 


you to sacrifice you should: bunt, 
try to wait for a base on balls, re- 
tire for a substitute, strike out so 
that the following player can bat, 
try to get hit so that you can get 
to first base. 


. Which one of these should not be 


associated with rowing: Rusty 
Callow, Joe Burk, President Mc- 
Kinley, Don Hume, Richard 
Whitney? 

One of these is or was known as 
the clown of baseball: Connie 
Mack, Hank Greenberg, John 
McGraw, Bill Klem, Nick Altrock, 
Hugh Jennings. 

When you receive service in ten- 
nis, you are permitted to do all 
but one of these things to the ball: 
Drive it, chop it, lob it, sock it, 
volley it. 

The Dempsey-Carpentier fight 
was held at one of these places: 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


The Yankee Stadium; Madison 
Square Garden; Reno, Nevada; 
Shelby, Montana; Soldier Field, 
Chicago; Boyle’s Thirty Acres; 
the men’s room of the Sands Point 
Club. 


. If they all raced a mile when in 


their prime, which one of these 
should you pick to finish in last 
place: Bill Bonthron, Paavo 
Nurmi, Chuck Fenske, Charlie 
Paddock, Jack Lovelock? 


. Ohio State’s football team is some- 


times dubbed one of the following: 
the Crimson Tide, the Red Raid- 
ers, the Scarlet Scourge, the Wolf 
Pack, the Bloody Terrors. 

We’ve got the wrong first name 
for one of these famous football 
players: Glenn Frank, Larry Kel- 
ley, Eddie Mahan, Percy Haugh- 
ton, Jim Thorpe, Sam Baugh. 
The telltale is found in one of 
these sports: Curling, polo, yacht- 
ing, squash, hockey, hookey. 
One of these grid stars wasn’t a 
member of Notre Dame’s famous 
“Four Horsemen”: Gipp, Crow- 
ley, Miller, Stuhldreyer, Layden. 
Joe claims he has seen all of these 
teams perform in the World’s 
Series: the Chicago White Sox, 
the Boston Braves, the St. Louis 
Browns, the Cincinnati Reds, the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and the Wash- 
ington Senators. Which one of 
them is he lying about? 
Association football is commonly 
called: rugby, fives, murder, la- 
crosse, soccer, touch football, the 
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26. 






Rockne-Warner system, indecent. 
Several winters ago Sir Samuel 
Hoare achieved added notoriety 
by getting himself injured in one 
of the following pastimes: figure 
skating, bobsledding, skiing, snow- 
shoeing, mountain climbing, open- 
ing a beer can. 

If you congratulated athletes on 
clearing their puddles they would 
be: oarsmen, broad jumpers, 
steeplechasers, golfers, anglers, Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 


. One of these tennis players wasn’t 


developed on the Pacific Coast: 
Donald Budge, Ellsworth Vines, 
Alice Marble, Helen Wills, John 
Doeg, Frankie Parker, Gene Mako. 


. If you are in a yacht race, one of 


these will do you no good: spin- 
naker, jib, winch, fetlock, hatch, 
boom. 

One of these is the national hun- 
dred yard swimming champion: 
Ed Kirar, Peter Fick, Jack Med- 
ica, Johnny Weismuller, Charlie 
Hutter, F. D. Roosevelt. 


24. “Big Red” is the nickname of: 


Red Grange, Red Ruffing, Sea- 
biscuit, Donald Budge, Man 
o’ War, Janet Gaynor, Rin Tin 
Tin. 


. If a golfer makes a hole in two 


under par he gets: a birdie, a 
mashie, a stymie, an eagle, a 
dormie, a hangover. 

All but one of these ball players 
were developed (in part, at least) 
by Connie Mack: Herb Pennock, 
Lefty Grove, Al Simmons, Eddie 
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Collins, Rube Waddel, Mickey 
Cochrane, Tony Lazzeri. 

If a linesman at a tennis match is 
unable to see where the ball 
strikes, he should: notify the um- 
pire to that effect, make a de- 
cision and stick to it, decide in 
favor of the player who is receiv- 
ing, consult with other linesmen, 
take a run-out powder. 


. If a batter shows shyness at the 


plate he is said to: jump his slide, 
have a glass jaw, telegraph his 
punch, step in the water bucket, 
shy at the barrier. 


29. When a race horse runs a mile he 


covers: 12 furlongs, 8 furlongs, 6 
furlongs, 16 furlongs, 20 para- 
sangs. 


. All but one of these Woods have 


made a name for themselves in 
sport: Sidney, Leonard, Pat 
O’Hara, Gar, Barry, Joe. 

If an athlete draws a penalty for 
illegal checking, he is one of the 
following: a tennis player, a fig- 
ure skater, a golfer, a hockey 
player, a diver, an embezzler. 


. In a wrestling match, you’d most 


likely be floored by a gainer, a 
luff, an interlocking grip, a full 
Nelson, a straight arm, a tele- 
mark, a whiskey bottle. 

One of these names is misspelled: 
Jimmie Fox, René Lacoste, Gene 
Tunney, Pompoon, Walter Hagen, 
Albie Booth. 


. Which one of these served his en- 


tire major league playing career 
with only one ball club: Tris 


36. 


37. 


38. 


F 


40. 


41. 


42. 


Speaker, Ty Cobb, Babe Ruth, 
Walter Johnson, Johnny Evers? 

. A triple threat man is one who 
can: drive, approach and putt; 
bat, field and coach; jab, hook 
and uppercut; run, kick and pass; 
grunt, groan and wrestle; serve, 
smash and volley. 

One of these golfers was also a 
national tennis champion: Francis 
Ouimet, Mary Browne, Glenna 
Collet, Chick Evans, Helen Hicks, 
Jesse Sweetser. 

When a ball is punted over the 
goal posts in football it is a: safety, 
field goal, sacrifice, touchback, 
miracle. 

One of these is a crack basketball 
player: Tony Manero, Charlie 
Crosetti, Fiorello La Guardia, Tony 
Canzoneri, Hank Bath, Hank 
Luisetti. 

Which of these was nicknamed 
*Shoeless Joe’: Joe DiMaggio, 
Joe Cronin, Joe Miller, Joe Doak, 
Joe Kennedy, Joe Jackson? 

One of these won the Kentucky 
Derby in 1938: Stagehand, Law- 
rin, Seabiscuit, Dauber, the Chief, 
Fighting Fox, Pluto. 

If you wanted your son to be on 
the crew, you would send him to 
one of these institutions: Syracuse, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Alcatraz, 
Pennsylvania State. 

Only one of these men has ever 
won the United States National 
Singles title at tennis; Vincent 
Richards, George Lott, Wallace 
Johnson, Frank Shields, Lindley 
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Murray, John Van Ryn, Jack 
Dempsey. 

. A major penalty in hockey means: 
loss of the puck and fifteen yards, 
a face-off in front of the offender’s 
goal, five minutes in the pen, a 
free shot at the offender’s goal 
from the penalty circle, a ten dol- 
lar fine, going to bed without any 
supper. 

. Glenn Warner never coached foot- 
ball at one of these institutions: 
Pittsburgh, Carlisle, Centre, Tem- 
ple, Stanford. 

45. Jean Borotra was known by one 
of the following titles: “the Flying 
Frenchman,” “the Brown 
Bomber,” “‘the Gallic Hurricane,” 
“the Sultan of Swat,” ‘‘the Hound 
of the Baskervilles,” “‘the Bounding 
Basque.” 

. All but one of these were sports 


writers at one point in their 
careers: Ring Lardner, Sinclair 
Lewis, Damon Runyon, West- 
brook Pegler, Heywood Broun. 

. Curling is played on: ice, snow, 
asphalt, cork, asbestos, grass, roller 
skates. 

. If War Admiral raced Glenn Cun- 
ningham at a mile, War Admiral 
would win by at least: half a mile, 
50 yards, 200 yards, 400 yards. 

. If you want to see England’s 
Grand National Steeplechase, you 
should go to: Aintree, Wimble- 
don, Wembly, Derby, Eton, Hen- 
ley, Stratford-on-Avon. 

. If you like to ski, it will pay you 
to be able to do: a jackknife, an 
Immelmann turn, a Christie, a 
figure eight, a Brodie, a Law- 
ford, a Minnesota shift. 

—ParKE CumMINGS 


RULES OF THE ROAD IN CHINA 


“ NE of the most charming things 
O about China,” writes a scholar 
friend of mine in that country, “‘is her 
amusing traffic signs. Automobiles are 
requested to make note of these rules 
of the road and proceed accordingly: 
—Go soothingly on the grease-mud, 
as there lurk the skid demon. Press the 
brake of the foot as you roll round the 
corners to save the collapse and tie-up. 
—At the rise of the hand of police- 
man, stop rapidly. Do not pass him by 
or otherwise disrespect him. 
—Beware of the wandering horse 
that he shall not take fright as you 


pass him. Do not explode the exhaust 
box at him. Go soothingly by, or stop 
gradually by the road-side till he 
pass away. 

—Give big space to the festive dog 
that make sport in the roadway. Avoid 
entanglement of the dog with your 
wheel-spokes. 

—When a passenger of the foot 
hove in sight, tootle the horn trumpet 
to him melodiously at first. If he still 
obstacles your passage, tootle him 
with vigour and express by word of the 
mouth the warning, “‘Hi! Hi!” 

—W1.u1AM KILPATRICK 
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SPANISH EPISODE 


SO THOROUGH WERE THE RAIDERS THAT THEY HAD 


PILLAGED THE TOWN OF 


HE two boys were sitting in the 
Zaaee hall waiting for the old 
lady to die. But she was taking her 
time. Christina, the fifteen-year-old 
daughter of the butcher, was with the 
old woman and they were talking, 
talking, talking. In a time like this 
they were talking! 

The boys each had four watches 
and from time to time they examined 
them and kept putting one or another 
to their ears to listen to the tick. But 
these ticks were slow, so slow, com- 
pared to the rapid rat-tat-tat of the 
machine guns that morning. Seconds 
are too slow, and the old woman is 
too slow, everything is too slow. Life, 
death, going, coming, work, play, 
everything—everything, even stealing 
from the dead bodies in the streets. 
That is where the eight watches came 
from. It’s all too slow. The boys were 
impatient. 

Soon Christina came out of the 
room and saw them sitting there. 

‘‘What do you want here!”’ she ex- 
claimed. 

“Nothing.” 

“T know, I know. You are waiting 
for her to die. You want to sneak in 


ALL ITS LOOT BUT DEATH 


there and find something to steal. I 
saw you this morning.” 

““We weren’t stealing.” 

“Oh you wretch! You, you... you 
liar!’? And with these words she 
opened her hand flat and smacked 
Joseph’s face. 

Joseph was the elder of the two, he 
was thirteen and Miguel was only 
eleven and a half. 

And turning to the younger one she 
cried, “And you? I suppose you 
weren’t helping him.” 

The boy put up his arm to ward off 
a possible blow and said weakly, “‘He 
tells me what to do.” 

“He tells you. And what I tell you 
is nothing. I could kill you—kill you 
both!” 

The boys cowered into the corner 
and took out the watches one by one 
and placed them on the hall table. 

“Christina,” came the voice of the 
old lady from the open door. 

“It’s only Joseph and Miguel,” she 
explained. ‘‘They were stealing 
watches.”’ She went into the room. In 
half a minute she returned. 

“You two stay here and don’t you 
dare move from this hall until I re- 
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turn.” She went back to the dying 
woman. 

A black crucifix with a carved ivory 
figure stood in the window. Before it 
a tiny light burned. This had not been 
touched but the window was broken 
and the curtain was torn down only 
an hour before when a motorcycle 
division tore through the village and 
killed everyone. 

“Run, children,”’ cried the school- 
teacher. They ran into the barn and 
Christina, one of the eldest, covered 
them all with the straw. This had 
been rehearsed almost every day since 
that fatal day when the Rebels had 
shelled the village and reduced a pop- 
ulation of 120 to a mere handful con- 
sisting of twenty-five adults and nine- 
teen children. But the village was 
known as a “nest of red birds” and 
ever since its capture there was a 
suspicion that these twenty-five adults 
were trying to give aid to their own 
sons and fathers in the retreating 
Loyalist red ranks. 

But this morning suspicion was 
torn out by its roots. A motorcycle 
division of about thirty tore through 
and made a clean job of the whole 
place. The butcher was killed, the old 
apothecary, the women with their 
vegetables in the ruined market place, 
everyone, even the schoolteacher 
with the great silver cross on her 
black dress. Only the children 
emerged from under hayloft straw. 
Nineteen children alive among the 
bricks, plaster and the dead. 

The old woman reached for a tum- 


bler of water and Christina raised her 
head from the pillow to help her 
drink. 

“Thank you my child. And your 
father’s place?” 

“Destroyed.” 

‘And the meat?” 

‘Must still be in the box. A goat 
was killed this morning.” 

**And the grocery?” 

**Also destroyed.” 

‘And the dairy?” 

‘Everything, everything.” 

*‘And the apothecary?” 

“In ruin. The shelves were torn 
down and the jars are broken on the 
floor. Everything is in ruin.” 

“Ruin, yes ruin. All Spain an ash 
heap. And the children?” 

‘Maria has charge of them. They 
are,still in the barn. Only these two 
older boys ran through the streets to 
steal. Their pockets are full of 
watches.” 

**It matters little who has the 
watches now. Bring them here to me.” 

Christina put her head into the 
hallway and called the boys. They 
came in humbly and waited until the 
old woman got through writing a 
word or two on a piece of paper. She 
printed the letters out large. 

“In the apothecary shop... . Look 
in the back, in the closet that is next 
to the desk. A lot of bottles must still 
be there. Bring the one that has these 
words written on it. And if—listen 
carefully—if they should come while 
you are returning, don’t let anyone 
see you. Throw the bottle away.” 
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They started off on their errand 
and Christina called after them: ‘You 
come back directly or I’ll go after you 
and ...I told you what.” 

The boys walked out into the ruined 
street. 

“She wants medicine,” said Joseph. 

“What kind?” asked the younger 
one. 

“TI don’t know. The kind that is 
written here on the paper.” 

“Can you read it?” 

“No. It’s just letters. Don’t mean 
anything.” 

The shop of the old apothecary was 
destroyed completely. They stepped 
over the body of the old man. He was 
dead on the floor with his face up, 
and his gold pince-nez glasses were 


still on his nose. About his body were 
broken jars, bottles, piles of scattered 
seeds, herbs, powders, crystals, bark 
of trees, roots, everything—all mixed 
up together. 

“We could never find anything in 
here,”’ said one. 

“She said it was in the back near 
the desk.” 

In the back of the shop next to the 
prescription bench was a cabinet, it 
had a lock but the key was in the 
hole. They opened the door and the 
bottles here, row after row, were in 
place. 

*‘We must look at every one,” said 


Joseph holding the paper. “Here, you 


start on the bottom row and tell me 
which ones begin with the letter C.” 
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Some there were beginning with the 
letter C, but the rest of the word was 
different. But soon they found a large 
jar—almost a liter in size—that had 
the complete word: “Cyanide de Pot.” 

By the time the boys got back the 
old woman was dead and Christina 
was sitting on the steps waiting for 
them. 

“‘We got the medicine.” 

“She is dead. But the medicine is 
not for her. Now you boys do exactly 
what I tell you and you can take the 
watches from the table.” The boys 
lost no time gathering up the watches, 
which they divided. 

‘Now run to the barn and tell 
Maria to bring the children into the 
market place. Let them march two 
by two and hold hands. I will be 
there in a moment.” 

The boys ran off to obey Christina 
for she was several years older and 
now she was in charge of everything. 
In the meantime Christina had gone 
to her father’s wrecked shop and 
sprinkled some of the contents of the 
bottle on the freshly killed goat’s meat. 
Also, next door was a shop where 
there were two barrels, one of sherry 
and another of brandy. She took out 
the bungs and poured a handful of 
the crystals into each. And then she 
went to another place where there 
were jars of pickles and olives and she 
did the same. When the jar was empty 
she threw it into the tall grass. 

By the time Christina returned, the 
children were already in the square. 
Christina signaled them to follow her 


down the road. The children walked 
as though they were going to church. 
They walked in two’s, hand in hand, 
the little ones in front, the taller ones 
behind. 

Before the home of the old lady, 
Christina paused. 

**You go on ahead,” she ordered, 
“and I will catch up with you in a 
minute.” 

She went into the room and took 
the cross with its ivory image in her 
hand. She placed the crucifix on the 
breast of the woman, and turning 
about ran from the house to catch up 
with the line of children. 

The nineteen children singing with 
high shrill voices walked on and on. 
Late in the afternoon before sundown 
they arrived at the village of Vedo 
and the poor people took them in. 
Christina related what had happened. 
She ate some bean soup and then 
said: ‘Oh, I am so tired, so tired,” 
and she went to the corner of the 
peasant’s hut and curled up and fell 
asleep. But soon she awoke and began 
to cry. 

“Why are you crying my child?” 
said the old peasant woman. 

**T don’t know.” 

And that night a few miles away 
two hundred strong, powerful men 
were rolling in agony. They had come 
along with the engineering division 
to clean up what was left of that ‘‘nest 
of red birds”’ and to fix the telephone 
wires. Officers and men, in the morn- 
ing, all two hundred were dead. 

—MaANUEL KomrorF 
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BACK TO THE BARN 


THERE’S NOT MUCH CHOICE FOR THE HOMELESS 
IN A COUNTRY OF “NO TRESPASSING” SIGNS 





ES, back to the barn, and as War 
b pete might say, I wish I’d 
never left it! 

That I should early seek not my 
fortune—country girls are seldom that 
presumptuous—but rather my means 
of existence, in the city, was not un- 
expected, but that I should think, 
later, that if I had stayed home with 
Ma and the mortgage I would have 
fared better, probably is because most 
farmer folk are smarter than that. 
There may be bigger breadlines in 
the city but seldom does a whole com- 
munity of people starve practically by 
inches, year in and year out, as my 
kind do in the agricultural sections of 
America. 

But I am in the city and I am 
broke. The checks are coming back 
NSF and the landlord is talking about 
unromantic attachments and the 
reality of being penniless is acute. 

Of course most of us talk about this 
feverish financial condition as a kind 
of fill-in conversation between cock- 
tails and the next streetcar (I have 
for years, but nevertheless the rent 
and radio money was in grandpa’s 
mustache cup all the time). But we 


never really expect to be, well, stony. 

This was real. I had to get moving. 
All moneyless people have to for some 
unexplained reason. No matter 
whether it’s a dust storm that blows 
away the banking reference, a jockey 
that can’t ride, or the simple business 
of not having a job, it’s*move when 
the bank balance reaches zero. 

The cute thing to do would be to 
take over a lovely old abandoned 
farm house. Unfortunately I live in 
California where farmers don’t aban- 
don their homes—the bank takes 
them. 

So, to sum up my situation: no job, 
no dough, no husband. But if there 
was no abandoned farm house for me 
to stake claim to, at least some of the 
clan who live in the country had an 
empty barn. Well, almost empty. I 
don’t want to slight John L. Lewis, 
the sway-backed, spavined leftover 
from the Work Horse Age with his 
six bale allotment of hay, the many 
nervous mice, the open-eyed owl, or 
the four-passenger trap (minus a back 
wheel). 

Three empty stalls, a harness room, 
a floorless hay section and vehicle de- 
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partment, my scanty possessions, the 
ones that escaped the eye of the dis- 
possessing troupe, topped by a leak- 
ing, lop-sided roof, make up my new 
Home Sweet Home. 

To dwell on the times I bemoaned 
the inadequate size of my city apart- 
ment, the occasional lapses of its hot 
water system, heating control, is to 
disinter Good Times. That lovely 
water ... is it some dream I once ex- 
perienced in another life? Enough of 
it to wallow in if I chose, hot or cold, 
endless in its flow. That alone was 
Roman luxury, to say nothing of 
warm rooms and soft beds and electric 
lights. Push a button. Turn a switch. 
And the Thief of Bagdad’s magic car- 
pet is a ragged old rug in comparison 
to the miracles that occur at the pres- 
sure of even a moron’s finger. 

Yet this is all old stuff... old stuff 
until you walk that quarter of a mile 
to pump the water of seemingly below 
zero temperature which will bathe you 
after you’ve carried it back in ankle 
deep dust to the tin tub that was once 
John L. Lewis’ drinking cup, youknow, 
the horse in the stall next to me. 

Because of birds, spaces in the wall, 
an early summer sun and John L. 
Lewis who of course never removes 
his metal shoes, my life begins each 
day at 4 a.m. After the defiant dunk 
in the ex-horse trough, a bite cooked 
on an oil stove that smokes distres- 
singly in the harness room, I am ready 
at 4:30 to leave the home that requires 
no homework (other than a heavy but 
hasty sweeping after John L.) and go 


into the orchards that surround me 
on all sides. By picking fruit steadily 
if not expertly, until dusk, I earn 
about a dollar. The orchardists are 
too cagey (and broke) to be taken in 
by the set hourly wage. For that, they 
“need no help,” but if you want to 
do piecework, okay, go ahead. You’ll 
soon find out you’d do much better 
on relief. 

At night such a great weariness 
possesses the body that is unaccus- 
tomed to climbing and bending that 
there is no critical appetite toward 
the fried potatoes and hamburger 
which the oil stove spoils and no pro- 
test over the manger bed. 

But if this sort of existence may 
seem dull or difficult, a Sunday walk 
down the road, up the road, across 
the road, anywhere that leads to the 
innumerable ‘“‘fruit tramp” camps, 
dispels that illusion. Here, in unimag- 
inable squalor and distress live that 
great horde of Americans under the 
ever-active order of Move On. Move 
on as soon as they’ve had that baby 
that is causing so many clucks of 
tongues among the better class, move 
on as soon as they’ve helped the land- 
owners harvest their crops in record 
time, move on lest they die of starva- 
tion on this once proud county! 

No, I feel fortunate in the barn. If 
only there were more barns for Amer- 
ica to move back to! Because a barn, 
after all, is a far better place to live 
and die in, to suffer and starve in, 
than a ditch with a No Trespassing 
sign. —T. McM. Rose 
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THE WAY TO STAY “REDUCED” 


TAKE IT FROM A PSYCHOLOGIST, AND GO TO 
WORK ON YOUR MIND INSTEAD OF YOUR DIET 





VER since women took Kipling’s 
E, dictum seriously and tried to be- 
come “a rag, a bone and hank of 
hair,” the universal problem has been 
how to cut down on the excess lump 
of meat that refuses to obey the rule 
that the body beautiful must occupy 
fewer inches of space. To the rescue 
have come hordes of panaceas and 
cures, some called reducing diets 
some involving twisting of the arms, 
legs and abdomen until they are so 
sore that you don’t care whether your 
body looks sleazy in a dress or like the 
protuberances of a hippopotamus. 

Of course, most reducing diets will 
reduce, provided you have the strength 
to continue them. But who can endure 
this perpetual battle? Once the battle 
is won and you’ve fit into the clothes 
you’ve made up your mind you should 
fit in, it’s only human to give way. 
What, after all, are most diets? They 
simply boil down to not eating and 
keeping yourself starved. The writer 
can readily give you a diet that will 
get you down in weight. The rules 
are simple: drink twenty glasses of 
water and eat two or at the most three 
crackers a day (the latter on big oc- 


casions). This is guaranteed to get 
down your weight, but after twenty 
days of this, you’re liable to be in 
such a pulp that either the stretcher- 
bearer of the hospital or the embalmer 
will appreciate your lightness. How- 
ever, my guarantee holds: it will 
work. It will be somewhat like Teddy 
Roosevelt’s suggestion for the cure of 
a headache. You remember what he 
said: ‘Decapitation is a good cure for 
a headache, but it’s rather severe.” 

That’s true of most diets. They’re 
rather severe. The result is that some 
haven’t the courage from the very 
beginning to follow the diet, while 
those who do succeed fall off the 
wagon as soon as they are successful. 
As one said (and she was successful), 
““What’s the use of living if you have 
to keep on struggling like this?’? An- 
other one, at the pleading of her 
family, finally consented to get off 
the wagon. “‘She’s so irritable on that 
diet,’ they insisted, “that there’s no 
living with her. We’d rather have her 
plump and good-natured than five 
pounds lighter but with a sour dis- 
position.” 

Yet those who want slimness need 
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not despair. There is a scientific way 
of doing it. But like all genuine 
scientific ways—which have no quack- 
ery or fraud attached to them—it is 
no panacea, and it does not promise 
miracles in thirty days. It does not 
offer a royal road to beauty. It in- 
volves hard work, perseverance and 
stick-to-it-iveness, but once you have 
achieved your ends by this method, 
the cure is permanent. It’s awful to 
use the word psychology in connec- 
tion with reducing. So many quacks 
and charlatans have abused the word, 
that the writer, trained in the aca- 
demic school of psychology, hates to 
add a new device for fakers to milk the 
innocent. They will not offer this hard 
road which is herein set down, but 
conscious of its drawing power, will 
claim: ‘‘Reduce by Psychology— 
Cure Guaranteed.” 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
you can use sound, tried psychological 
laws and principles to reduce. Only 
you must have the requisite courage 
to change your habits of eating—and 
that’s difficult. 

The first law is this: Learn to dis- 
like fattening foods you already like 
and learn to like non-fattening foods. This 
is the soundest, most sensible and best 
approach to the problem. 

Let us take factish Joan for an ex- 
ample. She became that way because 
she ‘‘dotes” on candy, cake, fat meats 
and thick gravy. She takes up a re- 
ducing diet and most of these are 
eliminated. Why does she almost al- 
ways slip after she does become slim- 


mer? The reason is that she hasn’t 
taught herself to like, not endure, non- 
fattening foods. She still “‘dotes” on 
candy, cake, fat meats and thick 
gravy. If she wants her cure to be 
permanent, she should teach herself 
to like spinach with her meat and 
hate potatoes. Instead of nibbling at 
a piece of candy after meals (only one 
instead of the half-dozen she normally 
consumes) she should teach herself to 
make her stomach turn at the sight 
of candy, but have her mouth water 
at the prospect of consuming a melon. 
Psychologists know that the food 
you eat is a matter of habit. The food 
you eat is just as much a matter of 
habit and custom as the language 
you speak and the clothes you wear. 
What is more, any habit can be con- 
tracted or broken at will, although 
changing a habit and replacing it 
with another one is unpleasant. 
Our liking or disliking of food is 
nothing more than a bundle of habits. 
The overweight person has food hab- 
its which make him like fattening 
foods. His job is to break his old food 
habits and substitute new ones. Those 
who have excess weight should learn 
to dislike cake, gravies, large con- 
sumptions of bread with meals, and 
rich desserts. In place of these foods, 
they should acquire a taste for foods 
which are poverty-stricken in calories 


—for example, leafy vegetables, fruits, 
and the like. This is not easy, but it 
can be done. Break one food habit 
and build a new one on this. The ad- 
vantage of this method is that once 
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you have learned to like non-fattening 
foods and dislike fattening ones, you 
can throw away all diets and you will 
keep on being thin indefinitely, with- 
out effort, without any discomfort 
whatsoever. In fact, this is the only 
sure and sensible cure. 

This cure will take time, but for 
immediate results you may profit by 
the following psychological findings: 

(1) A’ chicken was given all the 
corn it wanted. After its hunger was 
apparently appeased and it refused to 
peck any more, new and hungry 
chickens were introduced into the 
pen. When the satiated chicken saw 
the other chickens eating, she began 
to peck the corn anew and with vigor. 

Moral: If you would eat less, refrain 
from eating in company. The ten- 
dency is to eat more under such cir- 
cumstances. 

(2) After all the chickens were ap- 
parently satiated, none of them peck- 
ing at the supply of corn in the coop, 
the same kind of corn but differently 
colored was introduced. The new as- 
sortment of colors stirred up anew the 
appetites of the chickens and they be- 
gan to peck away again. 

Moral: While reducing, avoid a 
variety of foods and dishes. They’re 
apt to make you eat more. 

(3) A rubber balloon was inserted 
in a human’s stomach. When the bal- 
loon was contracted, the individual 
complained of hunger. When the bal- 
loon was blown up, the same person 
said he was not hungry and had no 
appetite for food. Remember: a con- 


tracted balloon meant hunger an 
inflated balloon meant satiety. 
Moral: It is the empty part of the 
stomach, colloquially called “the 
empty feeling,” which sends out sig- 
nals that the body wants food. You 
can fool that stomach. How? By filling 
it with non-fattening foods, with foods 
that have little or no calory value. 
When gripped by that hungry feel- 
ing, take a glass or several glasses of 
water. It will fill up space and will 
not add an ounce to your weight. This 
procedure is especially recommended 
when craving that “‘nightly snack.” 
Also, it is wise when eating your meal 
to see to it that there is sufficient food, 
big in bulk but short in calories, with 
which to fill adequately the empty 
spaces. For example, a whole head of 
lettuce—and that occupies plenty of 
space—contains only fifty calories. 
But these are only temporary ex- 
pedients. The wisest, sanest, most 
sensible way to keep weight down— 
and permanently down, without strug- 


‘gle and discomfort—is to develop food 


habits which make you crave non- 
fattening foods and which make you 
turn in disgust from fattening foods. 
To put it more concretely, your eyes 
should light up and you should de- 
velop a ravenous appetite at the sight 
of a head of lettuce, but a deep dish of 
huckleberry pie should leave you cold, 
indifferent and—yes, we’re talking of 
an ideal state—disgusted. If you suc- 
ceed in doing that, the next person 
will need to worry about his weight, 


not you. —SAMUEL TENENBAUM 
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8:00 P. M., FARMHOUSE 


Thin high nose. Furrowed cheeks. 

Jaw long with age. Deep set shrewd eyes. 

Hickory shirt. Leather comfort slippers. 

He leans back in his country rocker 

And listens 

Respectfully 

To the radio voice. President Roosevelt. 

The fine old farmer hands 

Are folded on a great old book. 

Worn leather. Gold edge. History of the Big Bend Country. 

Here is contained, with friends, the history of his ancestors, 

His great parents, founders of Virginia, 

Of New Amsterdam, 

Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

Before the dials of the rough radio crouches 

His round-backed little wife. Blue felt slippers, 

Soft old blue percale and a new 

Yellow print flowered apron. (The other night he was reading 

In the diary of her Grandpap Joe who crossed the Plains.) 

The clock ticks on the mantel shelf by the dried everlasting 
flowers and the daguerreotype of Paw in Civil War uniform. 

They listen 

Respectfully. 


—Caro. Ety HARPER 
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AMERINDIAN TWILIGHT 


LAST OF THE INDIAN 


RAIDERS, GERONIMO LIVED 


TO SEE THE FINAL SUBJUGATION OF THE REDMAN 


HE North American continent was 
ye melting pot of diverse peoples 
centuries before the post-Columbian 
tides of immigration brought millions 
of white men here. Long after the 
Algonquin Indian stocks were estab- 
lished the trans-Bering immigration 
from Asia continued. Offshoots of the 
Athapascan Indian family filtered 
south from the region inhabited by 
the Eskimo today and swept down 
upon the great western plains. When 
Spain, and later Mexico, ruled west- 
ern United States, the Apaches, as 
one Athapascan nation came to be 
called from a word meaning ‘“‘enemy,” 
roamed from Wyoming to Texas and 
deep into the Mexican states of 
Sonora and Chihuahua. Geronimo, 
the crafty guerrilla who a half-century 
ago played hide and seek with several 
thousand regular American troops, 
was an Apache. 

Geronimo compares in no way with 
Pontiac, Tecumseh, Sitting Bull, 
Logan, Brant, Cornplanter, Joseph, 
Blackhawk or any of the other Indian 
chieftains whose craft, cunning and 
leadership were exercised for the wel- 
fare of their people. He was doubtless 


one of the most successful guerrilla 
warriors in American history, but he 
was also a raider, a marauder and at 
best a leader of only a handful of his 
people. However, he was the result 
of a long series of outrages perpetrated 
by white men and can be properly 
understood only against the back- 
ground of those episodes. 

x *&* * 

In 1835 Juan José, the chief of the 
entire Apache nation and the last 
man to be so recognized by all the 
Apache divisions, was treacherously 
murdered by James Johnson, a white 
trader whom Juan José had long be- 
friended. The assassination was com- 
mitted on behalf of the Mexican gov- 
ernor of Sonora and for the sum of 
5,000 pesos. Unfortunately, since John- 
son was an American and there were 
other Americans with him when José 
was shot down, the Apaches assumed 
that the Americans, too, had plotted 
the crime. 

To avenge themselves, the Apaches 
made war on the white Americans. 
Two chiefs divided authority now 
over their nation. Mangas Coloradas 
led the Warm Springs Apaches in the 
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east and Cochise became the leader 
of the Chiricahua Apaches in the 
west. From the Chiricahuas came 
most of the “bad Injun” Apaches. 
Geronimo was of Cochise’ people. 

Once avenged, the Apaches were 
eager to make peace. They realized 
only too well how greatly the white 
men outnumbered them. Besides, they 
needed peace to plant their grain, 
beans and squashes, and to hunt the 
deer upon whose flesh they thrived 
and whose skin they needed for their 
moccasins. Greed and politics pre- 
vented that peace from being main- 
tained. 

White men’s belief that it was their 
“manifest destiny’ to subjugate the 
redmen did not help either. When an 
irascible white man so desired, he 
seized Mangas Coloradas, who had 
entered his mining camp in peace, 
and ordered him lashed to uncon- 
sciousness. Of course, Mangas Colora- 
das took his revenge. After he had 
raided the camp forty Americans lay 
dead on the desert. 

Cochise, leader of the Chiricahuas, 
believed that peace was best for his 
people. He was therefore not pleased 
even with Geronimo’s constant raids 
into Mexico, his killings there and the 
theft of ponies and cattle. But one day 
Cochise walked into a friendly camp 
and was treacherously detained. When 
he tried to escape he was fired upon. 
This episode, together with subse- 
quent altercations, when as usual the 
white men, blindly or indifferently, 
would not respect the neutrality of 
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Apache groups which were not at war 
with them, caused the various Apache 
tribes to unite in a bloody campaign 
against the whites. However, there 
were periods of peace. Then in 1863 
Mangas Coloradas, still displaying 
some faith in white men, walked into 
a white camp as a friend and was 
promptly captured and killed. ‘“‘Death 
to Americans!” became the Apache 
warcry. 

Paramuca, chief of the Pinal 
Apaches, was invited to a parley and 
was murdered. Utilizing Pima and 
Maricopa Indian allies, bitter enemies 
of the Apaches, Paramuca’s band was 
attacked and thirty-four of his war- 
riors were killed. But Geronimo was 
not to be trapped so simply; perhaps 
that was why the white men called 
him “suspicious and untrustworthy.” 

x * * 

By his own account, Geronimo was 
born in June, 1829, in No-doyohn 
Canyon in Arizona. He was therefore 
a lad of six when Juan José was mur- 
dered. 

At seventeen he was admitted to 
the council of warriors. Soon after 
that he married. At this time the 
Apache divisions were living peace- 
fully, hunting and tilling their small 
fields. But in 1858 Geronimo’s tribe 
went south into Old Mexico to trade. 
While the warriors were absent Mexi- 
can troops attacked the Apache camp, 
killed the guards, took the ponies and 
arms and slaughtered many of the 
women and children, including Ger- 
onimo’s mother, his wife and his two 
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children. When the warriors returned 
the awful remains of the bloody mas- 
sacre greeted them. 

The next summer three Apache 
tribal divisions assembled across the 
Mexican border, attacked their ene- 
mies and punished them severely. 
Now most of the Apaches were con- 
tent, but Geronimo desired still more 
revenge and prevailed upon other 
warriors to accompany him on new 
raids in Mexico. But not all of his 
raids were successful and Geronimo 
had only a limited following. 

Besides other leaders were perhaps 
more important than he was: Cochise 
and Victorio, under whom he served, 
and also Eskiminzin, chief of the 
Arivaipa Apaches. Eskiminzin was a 
chief who always sought peace and 
was always rewarded badly for his 
efforts. With his people he was living 
quietly on the San Pedro River, not 
far from Camp Grant, under the pro- 
tection of Lieutenant Royal Whitman 
and his soldiers when, on the night of 
April 30, 1871, a posse organized by 
the county sheriff fell upon them and 
literally slaughtered them. Whitman 
was summoned too late to be of help. 
Eskiminzin, his two-year-old daugh- 
ter, and a few others survived. 

Word of this massacre so impressed 
President Ulysses S. Grant that he 
sent a special Indian commission to 
seek a solution to the Apache prob- 
lem. Althoug’ grieving for the death 
of his people, Eskiminzin still co- 
operated with the white men and a 
temporary reservation for the Apaches 


was established near Camp Grant. 

Compared to the peaceful Eskim- 
inzin, Geronimo was a recalcitrant. 
Although he had reason enough: the 
seekers after gold in the southwest 
put in their time hunting Apaches 
and stealing their fields. In their turn, 
the Apaches had to steal or starve, 
dependent upon the white man’s 
charity. 

* ok * 

In 1873 the San Carlos Reservation 
was established and many bands of 
Apaches came to live here. But the 
Indians were treated as prisoners of 
war and once, when drunken redmen 
killed two whites, all the Indians fled 
the reservation in fear of bloody re- 
prisals. 

When in 1876 the Chiricahuas, liv- 
ing on a southern tract not far from 
the international border, became rest- 
less and committed depredations in 
Sonora, of which the Mexican gov- 
ernment complained to the United 
States, the Chiricahuas were ordered 
to come to San Carlos. In May of 
1877, even Geronimo was on the 
reservation and an attempt was being 
made to make him a farmer. 

The difficulty with the govern- 
ment’s Indian policy was that it was 
always applying pressure at the wrong 
time and on the wrong people. While 
friendly Apaches were harassed by 
constant supervision, Geronimo, who 
had demonstrated that he was, to a 
considerable extent, an irreconcilable, 
was released in 1878 and left to his 
own resources. Soon, with a group of 
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others who loved the dangers of the 
trail and the raid, he left the reserva- 
tion for a new foray. 

His record thereafter reads like a 
chart of a hide-and-go-seek game. 
Through 1878 and most of 1879 
Geronimo led his band on raids 
across the international border into 
Mexico and back again. In October 
of the latter year he tired of the war- 
path and surrendered. Perhaps he 
found the reservation more comfort- 
able than the chase in the wintertime. 

After twenty months of this com- 
paratively peaceful life he was off 
again. His Apaches killed Captain 
Hentig and six soldiers. His Apaches 
raided San Carlos and killed Sterling, 
the head of the Indian police. In 
December, 1881, his band raided a 
Mexican town and killed ten. 

On May 20, 1883, wily Geronimo 
let General Crook, who was in charge 
of the campaign against him, take 
over many of his women and children 
and old men. Geronimo said he would 
come later. But he was off once again 
on his raids. Forty weeks later on 
March 14, 1884, he showed up at San 
Carlos and surrendered. 

In May of the next year he slipped 
away again on his bloodiest and most 
spectacular campaign. Three thou- 
sand troops of the regular army pur- 
sued him; a cordon of soldiers watched 
the border. Yet that fall Geronimo 
slipped through General Crook’s lines, 
traveled a total of twelve hundred miles 
in five weeks, was responsible for the 
killing of thirty-eight persons and for 
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the stealing of two hundred fifty 
horses and cattle, slipped through the 
army lines again and got back safely 
to his base in the Sierra Madre 
Mountains in Mexico. 

The next year, with the codpera- 
tion of the Mexican authorities, Gen- 
eral Crook crossed the border* and 
succeeded in surrounding the guer- 
rilla leader and in meeting him face 
to face. They parleyed, but again, 
while seeming to acquiesce in the 
general’s proposals, the Apache leader 
fooled him and escaped with sixteen 
warriors. General Crook, baffled and 
chagrined, promptly resigned, as he 
had long been criticized for his failure 
to get Geronimo. 

General Nelson A. Miles, he who 
had fought the great Chief Joseph of 
the Nez Perces and finally worn him 
down, was now assigned to track 
down Geronimo. Captain H. W. Law- 
ton, later a general, was detached to 
trail the Apaches. Every waterhole in 
the southwest was guarded. The aid 
of the Mexicans was sought to make 
Mexico too hot for Geronimo, and 
still, for nearly six months, Geronimo 
eluded the military. 

Whether he was promised a return 
to San Carlos, or whether he was told 
he would be taken to Florida, has 
been disputed, as men have disputed 
for the honor of receiving his final 
surrender. But if Geronimo expected 
to spend the next winter at San 
Carlos he was fooled. Lawton traced 
him to the Bavispe River in Mexico 
and persuaded him to come in and 
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surrender to General Miles at Camp 
Bowie in Arizona. General Miles 
promptly rushed Geronimo and the 
handful of warriors who had led the 
American army such a merry chase 
to Fort Pickens in Pensacola, Florida. 
In 1888 Geronimo was taken to the 
Mount Vernon barracks in Alabama. 

In 1895 he was transported to Fort 
Sill in Oklahoma and was given a 
house and some stock. Three years 
later he was induced to attend the 
Exposition at Omaha and from the 
success of his appearance there was 
persuaded to go on to other fairs. 
At the fairs he sold pictures and auto- 
graphs, sometimes making as much 
as two dollars a day; as he said, 
“‘more money than I ever had before.” 

When he was seventy-six years old, 


he rode in the inaugural parade for 
President Theodore Roosevelt. Stern- 
faced and crafty-looking, of stocky 
build and with a tremendous chest, he 
must have thrilled the multitudes, for 
his exploits had been well-advertised 
in the American press. The very name 
Apache had come to mean cruel and 
bloodthirsty. 

Geronimo asked to be returned to 
Arizona but that was not permitted. 
On February 17, 1909, he died at 
Fort Sill. When he expired no Indian 
lance, bow or gun was still raised 
against the white men anywhere in 
the United States. The resistance 
which the redmen of the Stone Age 
had so long offered to the white men 
of the Industrial Age was ended. 

—Puiuip Paut DANIELS 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGES 103-106 


. Ty Cobb 

. Ad Wolgast 

. Budge and Mako 
52 seconds 

. Walter Eckersall 

. Southpaw 

. Bunt 

. President McKinley 
. Nick Altrock 

. Volley it 

. Boyle’s Thirty Acres 
. Charlie Paddock 

. The Scarlet Scourge 
. It’s Clint Frank 

. Squash 


. Gipp 
. The St. Louis Browns 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


Soccer 

Figure skating 
Oarsmen 
Frankie Parker 


. Fetlock 

. Peter Fick 

. Man o’ War 

. An eagle 

. Tony Lazzeri 

. Notify the umpire 

. Step in water bucket 
. Eight furlongs 

. Leonard 

. A hockey player 

. A full Nelson 

. Correct: Jimmie Foxx 
. Walter Johnson 
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36. 
37. 
38. 
3%. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 


44 


45. 


46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


50 


Run, kick and pass 
Mary Browne 
Touchback 

Hank Luisetti 

Joe Jackson 

Lawrin 

Syracuse 

Lindley Murray 
Five minutes in pen 
. Centre 

**The Bounding 
Basque”’ 

Sinclair Lewis 

Ice 

Half a mile 

Aintree 

. A Christie 
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I. Richard Strauss is to be awakened at 
nine o’clock every morning by the Mayor 
of the city of Dresden. If the Mayor is late, 
Strauss is to receive 1,000 marks indemnity 
for every minute. 

* 


II. The rehearsal is to begin at half- 
past ten. At the dress rehearsal the King of 
Saxony ts to wait for Richard Strauss in 
front of the Opera. For the other rehearsals 
it is to be Count Leebach who will wait in 
full uniform with all his orders; for every 
order that is missing, Strauss will receive 
7,000 marks. 


* 





III. At every rehearsal Strauss is to be 
decorated with a high order. When none is 
left, new orders are to be created especially 
for him, 

* 


IV. If Richard Strauss speaks to the 
stage manager, a singer, or any member of 
the Opera, the person addressed is immedi- 
ately to prostrate himself on the floor. The 
entire personnel of the Opera is always to 
do this. For any lapse or forgetfulness, 


A NOTE ON STRAUSS 


THERE IS NOTHING OF THE LONG-HAIRED POSEUR 
ABOUT THE MOST FAMOUS OF LIVING COMPOSERS 
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there is to be a fine of 1,000 marks, which 
will be paid to the Composer. 


* 


V. On the evening of the premiere, 
Strauss ts to be ennobled: After the first 
act he is to be made a Count. After the 
second, a Prince. After the third, Duke of 


Saxony. 
* 


VI. Beginning February 11th, the man- 
agement of the Royal Opera guarantees 
Strauss immortality. For every day that he 
remains mortal after that date, the manage- 
ment agrees to pay him 1,000 marks. 


* 


VII. The Royal Opera agrees to give 
a Richard Strauss week every year . . . the 
week to commence on January 1st and to 


end December 37st. 
* * * 


This contract, suggested by mem- 
bers of the Berlin Philharmonic as a 
suitable one between Strauss and the 
Royal Dresden Opera, which for over 
thirty years produced his most im- 
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portant stage works, is indicative of 
the attitude of impresarios, publish- 
“ers and musicians toward the most 
renowned of living composers. 

Since the turn of the century, 
Strauss’s music has been in demand. 
On five continents, his every opera, 
symphony, tone-poem and ballet has 
been front-page news. The insur- 
mountable difficulties of the produc- 
tions, expensive rehearsals and mount- 
ing, added Strads, egg-beaters, sand- 
paper, whips, wind machines, glass 
harmonicas, orchestras that overflowed 
into the streets and a press that 
couldn’t distinguish him from the 
‘“‘Waltz King’? made his works ad- 
vance box-office successes. 

And Strauss was never backward 
about getting his share of the receipts. 
When the Berlin Opera threatened 
never to perform Fuersnot, unless they 
could have it on their own terms, he 
promptly retorted they would take it 
on his terms or he not only would re- 
fuse them its premiére but that of all 
his future works. He had a keen, 
practical sense of his own value, and 
he had no intention of living in 
squalor, like the older composers. He 
wanted Rembrandts, Rubens, and a 
Mercedes for himself. To him, writing 
music was a business as much as an 
art. After all, he learned to compose 
exactly as other men learn to become 
engineers, chemists or doctors. 

His father, a horn-player—the 
Joachim of the horn, in fact—encour- 
aged him to write down melodies 
before he could spell. At four, he 


played the piano at the house-con- 
certs of his grandparents—the rich 
Pschorr brewers. When he could 
scratch the violin, he played in his 
father’s orchestra. At seven he wrote 
songs. At nine, conducted his own 
Schneider polka at a concert of the 
Munich Philharmonic Society. All 
his life he has spent in the orchestra 
or the theatre. 

His mastery of the technique of 
expression thus was no _ accident. 
According to Thomas Archer, he 
haunted the musicians’ room during 
intervals of rehearsal and perform- 
ance. While listening to the men tune 
up and fiddle around, as they do, he 
got new ideas for orchestral effects: 
the “‘fluttering of the tongue”? which 
produces the cloud of dust in Don 
Quixote; the chuckling laughter of the 
flutes and clarinets during the exposi- 
tion of the woman’s theme in his 
Sinfonia Domestica. 

Von Biilow, who fifty years ago had 
the best orchestra in Germany, chose 
him to be his assistant in preference 
to Mahler or Weingartner. Because 
there were only forty-six men in that 
orchestra, Strauss and Von Biilow 
played the drums and triangle at the 
first performance of the Brahms 
Fourth, which Brahms himself con- 
ducted. 

At the Grand Ducal Court Theatre 
in Weimar, Strauss gave the Wag- 
nerian music-dramas uncut, was 
loaned the master’s own stage direc- 
tions. Cosima was pleased and invited 
him to assist at Bayreuth. To conquer 
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the ‘‘Citadel” when you are not yet 
thirty was something in those days. 
To emphasize his admiration for Wag- 
ner’s music, Strauss conducted it 
standing up, all other operas sitting 
down. Today he sits whenever he 
conducts, even his own works. 
* *&* * 

Strauss has had one immeasurable 
advantage over his contemporaries: 
he has written for immediate per- 
formance. As a condition of granting 
the right to the premiére of Fuersnot, 
he demanded that it be given ten 
times within three months and that 
an earlier work be re-staged as well. 

Of course, attaining such an envia- 
ble position was no cinch. As second 
Axpellmeister in Weimar, he received 
about five hundred dollars a year. 
His earliest works were passed over. 
Aus Italian with its strains of Funiculi- 
Funicula was hissed down by Munich 
audiences, called a ‘‘musical Baede- 
ker.” And in his garden there is a 
tombstone: ‘“‘Here lies the honorable 
and virtuous youth, Guntram, min- 
nesinger, slain in a horrible way by 
his father’s own symphony orchestra. 
May he rest in peace.” 

In the beginning, publishers were 
not kind to him, kept him whistling 
in their outer offices. When he could, 
he retaliated. He formed the Institute 
for Musical Performing Rights, and 
established once and for all the prin- 
ciple that every time a work was per- 
formed he was entitled to a payment. 
He sold the publishing rights for his 
works, but never the performing 
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rights. For performances, Strauss has 
always charged all the traffic would 
bear. 

When he was in America, Strauss 
shocked conservatives by conducting, 
for a thousand dollars, two matinee 
concerts at Wanamaker’s department 
store. Before that, he had led “‘park’’ 
concerts in Vienna. Apparently he 
agreed with that famous tragedienne 
who said: “‘Where I appear, there it 
is a first-class theatre.” 

He replied once to a critic: ‘“True 
art ennobles any hall. . . and it is no 
disgrace to a man to earn honest 
money for his wife and child.” 

As it happened, his wife and child 
were demanding. They lived extrava- 
gantly. Frau Strauss set his royalties, 
made terms for his appearances, and 
kept an eye on the income. It was 
she, they said, who prompted him, 
when he became director of the Vienna 
Staatsoper, to ask for a home in the 
Belvedere, a request members of the 
Imperial Family never dared make. 
In the family, Frau Strauss evidently 
wears the pants. According to friends, 
she orders him to work, to stop, to 
play waltzes for their guests, to wear 
chamois slippers when he walks on her 
floors, not to play cards. For years she 
sang his songs. When Cosima Wagner 
congratulated her on being associated 
with so promising and talented a young 
man, she is said to have replied: “He 
is not everything. I, also, am a bit 
of fat in the soup.” 

Strauss has recorded episodes from 
their life together in Sinfonia Domes- 
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tica, called by a facetious reporter: 
*‘A cataclysm of domestic plumbing.” 
It describes, according to Archer, ‘‘a 
man in his workaday life... first a 
rotund little Bavarian ambling along 
at a comfortable trot . . . then a sensi- 
tive dreamer... finally a tempera- 
mental and inspired creator full of 
fire and poetry. A smart fanfare on the 
trumpet brings him back to earth. 

** “Little man, what now?’ The an- 
swer, of course, is woman. She is a 
capricious person . . . no clinging vine, 
dutiful wife or laughing mistress but a 
very volatile, independent woman 
with a tongue she can use, as her hus- 
band well knows. She, too, has a feel- 
ing for the higher things . . . and ‘an- 
grily’ shows her dislike for any display 
of feeling. 

“The two are brought together by 
their child. ‘Absolutely like his father! 
chant the aunts on clarinets and 
trumpets. ‘Absolutely like his mother!’ 
the uncles politely contradict on 
oboes, horns and trombones.” 

And this is not Strauss’s only auto- 
biographical music. In Fuersnot, in 
Ein Heldenleben, he tells of his struggles 
as man and artist, the wooing of his 
beloved and of his muse, his eventual 
victory. His yen for skat is intimated 
in Intermezzo. He says he plays cards 
to calm himself, to make that “‘little 
wheel of music inside stop for a 
while.” 

* * * 

Strauss is a firm believer in pro- 
gram music; he told me in Garmisch: 
“It is foolish to speak of writing abso- 


lute music. Such music doesn’t exist, 
and if it does it isn’t much good. No 
great composition was ever written 
that did not tell a story or treat some 
specific subject. Take the third, sixth, 
ninth symphonies of Beethoven, the 
Passions of Bach, take any great work 
you want—f it zs great, it has an im- 
portant idea behind it and that means 
it has a program. I find I am never 
stimulated to write music unless I 
have some story, some image in mind. 
It must be the same with others.” 

Certainly, Strauss has _ provided 
program annotators with lifetime jobs. 
He has painted “moving pictures for 
the ear.” His tones have spoken of an 
eroticism never before discussed in 
music. He has coaxed the Muse far 
from the Heaven of Bach, the “ethereal 
sunshine” of Mozart, the eagle-soar- 
ing aspirations of Beethoven. In 
Salome and Elektra, he escorted the 
Muse down into the bowels of the 
earth, far deeper than the earth- 
earthy Wagner. 

He clothes his heroes and heroines 
in exotic and ravishing dress that has 
not, as yet, lost its appeal. Hundreds 
of thousands of listeners are only now 
noticing it. His stage works are yet 
unknown to most opera-goers. 

His orchestral tricks, of course, have 
been surpassed. They are thought 
clumsy by Debussyists, weak and fee- 
ble by Stravinskyites. His musical 
ideas, especially in his later works, 
are shallow. Today he manufactures 
not music, but merchandise. Ernest 
Newman, naming the greatest living 
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composers, omitted Strauss. Asked 
why, he explained: “Oh, Strauss, he 
died at the age of forty!” 

Perhaps, but in his time, Strauss 
has made his contribution. He ex- 
tended the boundaries of musical ex- 
pression. His orchestration is richer, 
more developed than Wagner’s. 

His best songs are unapproached 
residues of weltschmerz, of the fever, 
the weariness and the hope of ecstatic 
love. His greatest stage works have 
never been duplicated. Whatever his 
latest operas may lack—and most of 
those who berate them have never 
heard them—Strauss remains one of 
the three or four composers in all 
musical history to have achieved suc- 
cess in the realm of the opera, the 
orchestra and the /ied. 

As a conductor, Strauss is variable. 
Occasionally he is inspired. More 
often he acts bored and hurries along. 
With singers he seldom gets angry, 
shouts, or ruffles his poise. He makes 
no appeal to the gallery: his move- 
merts are short, abrupt, and awk- 
ward. “I conduct with my necktie,” 
he said once. In his own operas he 
makes changes to accommodate the 
limitations of individual singers. He 
has few sacred cows. 

Strauss has been helpful to other 
composers. He went out of his way to 
criticize and perform the scores of 
young unknowns. And Mahler and 
Elgar both testified to his generosity. 
Wrote Mahler: “‘You can’t imagine 
what anguish I used to feel when, in 
spite of all my efforts, I had to put 
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away score after score in my drawer 
without anyone having taken the 
least notice. I shall never forget that 
Strauss in a truly noble fashion en- 
abled me at last to obtain a hearing.” 

Strauss started Modern Concerts in 
Berlin, gave the first performance of 
works by D’Indy, Paderewski, Delius, 
Loeffler, Charpentier, Elgar, Tchai- 
kovsky, Hugo Wolf. To the critics who 
accused him of passing off tommyrot, 
he replied: “It is better to value 
twenty men too highly than to bar 
the way to one.” 

He seldom discusses music, sees no 
reason to belabor a point: “If people 
like my music, I am glad. If not, it 
amuses me.” He has a quick mind, 
decided opinions on politics, finance, 
literature. He dislikes women as din- 
ner companions, especially Americans 
who gush over his Blue Danube. So far 
as anyone knows, there has been only 
one woman in his life. Thirty years 
ago he had a dangerous infection of 
the lungs, and moved to the moun- 
tains near Garmisch. His hearty ap- 
pearance is deceptive; he has never 
been a strong man. 

Archer describes him as ‘‘a curious 
compound of naiveté and sophistica- 
tion . . . a proud, forceful and passion- 
ate man, a fighter who has had to 
struggle hard to reach his goal... 
blunt but also supremely sensitive.” 

Koussevitzky remarked: ‘“The man 
himself as well as his music represents 
an epoch in world culture...an 
epoch on which the door is closed.” 

—CARLETON SMITH 
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FERARGIL GALLERIES, NEW YORK ETCHING BY WILL DYSON 


OUR YOUNGER NOVELISTS 


You poor dear antediluvian old thing— 
what do you know about sin?” 
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AUL REVERE, Boston silversmith, in 
1775 rode over good hard roads 
from Charleston to Lexington to warn 
the countryside of the advance of 
British troops. 

Jack Jouett, Virginia innkeeper, in 
1781 rode through dense Virginia for- 
ests, over gully-washed hillsides, by 
choked, wooded hollows, to outwit 
Tarleton’s British army, and thus saved 
from capture Thomas Jefferson and 
the Virginia Legislature. 

America remembers Paul Revere. 
Jack Jouett lies in an unknown grave 
on the eastern slope of the Blue Ridge; 
and America, if she ever knew of him, 
has long since forgotten... . 

It was 1781. From the north, Corn- 
wallis was coming hellbent with a 
sizable army to take Richmond and 
bring rebellious Virginia under heel. 

Thomas Jefferson was Governor. 
In the legislature, then sitting in Rich- 
mond, were gold-tongued Patrick 
Henry and three men who with Jef- 
ferson had appended their names to 
the Declaration—Richard Henry Lee, 
Thomas Nelson and Benjamin Harri- 
son, ancestor of two presidents. Also 
there was John Tyler, father of an- 


VIRGINIA’S PAUL REVERE 


FOR SAVING THE HIDES OF SOME NOBLE 
AMERICANS HE RECEIVED ONE (1) GOLD SWORD 








other future president. Brilliant men 
they were, and brave; yet at the ap- 
proach of the British they led a quick 
and masterly retreat out of the city. 
They hastily moved the state capital 
a hundred miles westward to Char- 
lottesville, to the Governor’s mansion, 
Monticello. There in the Albemarle 
hills, looking toward the Blue Ridge, 
they sat down to their harrowing de- 
liberations, believing themselves safe. 

Cornwallis, furious on arriving at 
Richmond to find so rich a prey had 
flown the coop, sent Colonel Tarleton 
on a private foray. Cornwallis’ in- 
structions were brief and definite: 
“Get the arch-traitors, Jefferson, Pat- 
rick Henry and Richard Lee, and the 
others. A noose awaits them in Lon- 
don.” Tarleton lost no time in setting 
out. 

He took the road that slopes north- 
westward out of Richmond, through 
Henrico, Hanover and Louisa Coun- 
ties, toward Charlottesville, seventy- 
five miles away. His men were picked 
cavalrymen—two regiments, superbly 
armed, mounted and equipped. Tarle- 
ton had no fear in thus venturing far 
from base; he knew that the town was 
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defenseless. Thus he anticipated littie 
difficulty in surprising and capturing 
these prime leaders in the American 
rebellion. 

But he reckoned without Jack 
Jouett. Jack, an innkeeper by trade, 
was a scout in the Virginia Militia on 
detached service. He happened to be 
in Louisa County that night and was 
sitting, early the next morning, in the 
yard of the Cuckoo Tavern, doubtless 
consuming a beaker of good ale. Look- 
ing out, he saw through the trees, the 
first sun’s rays glancing upon the ac- 
coutrements of British cavalry gallop- 
ing by on the county road. 

The sight of the British here in 
Albemarle, when they were supposed 
to be miles away in Richmond, could 
mean only one thing—they were after 
the Governor and the legislature over 
yonder in the big white-porticoed 
house beyond Charlottesville! Jack lost 
not a moment. He mounted his bay 
mare and rode as he had never ridden 
before. 

The high road from Cuckoo Tav- 
ern to Monticello was very good in 
those days, but Jack took the “nigh 
cuts.’ The May sun was well over the 
hill when, an hour and three-quarters 
after setting out, Jack Jouett galloped 
up to the wide portico of Monticello. 
He was splashed with mud. His face 
was streaming blood from lacerations 
made by blackberry vines, and his 


mare was thumping like a bellows. 
Governor Jefferson descended the 
steps to meet him. 

“Why Mr. Jouett!”? he exclaimed. 


“What brings you here at this hour 
and what has happened to you?” 

**The Red Coats, Governor! 
They’re on the way here! Warn the 
other gentlemen!” 

And so Jefferson and his com- 
patriots once more hastily moved west- 
ward. Virginia’s legislature adjourned 
sine die, broke up into separate parties 
and agreed to reassemble in Staunton. 

Had Jefferson and his party been 
captured it is difficult to surmise just 
how different the course of American 
history would have been. Undoubt- 
edly they would all have been hanged. 
There would have been no such presi- 
dent as Thomas Jefferson. 

There is a tradition in piedmont 
Virginia to this day that, on hearing 
Jack’s warning, the first man out of 
Monticello, on his horse, and away 
towards Staunton, was gusty old Pat- 
rick Henry, who was much more in- 
tent upon seeking liberty than finding 
death. 

One group of the fleeing statesmen, 
having given Tarleton the slip, paused 
at a small farmhouse and asked for 
food. The “‘gudewife” asked why they 
were running away from their duty. 

“If brave Patrick Henry were only 
there,”’ she stormed, “‘he wouldn’t be 
running away like this.” 

“Well, ma’am,”’ spoke up Tyler, 
‘“‘he was there and is here, and so is 
the Governor, and we’re all mighty 
hungry... .” 

The legislature of Virginia later 
gave Jack Jouett a gold sword for his 
trouble.—Garnetr LAmLAw Eskew 
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THE HORN THAT 


A RHYTHMIC FABLE 


FLEW AWAY 


IN SWINGTIME—THAT SOME 


PIONEER OF SYNCOPATION SHOULD SET TO MUSIC 


HE trumpet was everything for 
Toere. Every night he sat on the 
stand and put his horn to his lips, for- 
getting everything but the clean hard 
notes that came out of his instrument 
and the rhythm and the beat that 
made him sway from side to side. He’d 
hunch one shoulder up and throw his 
head back. Then those full high notes 
would begin to come out of his horn 
and everybody stopped dancing to 
listen to him climb that scale, up and 
down and around, but always higher. 
The drums would be pounding away, 
the trombone would wail down low, 
the saxophone would moan and wig- 
gle in and out around the trumpet, 
and Pete would begin pulling them 
down from the moon. Then the peo- 
ple would go wild but Pete never 
heard them because he was right up 
there with his music. 

But Pete always wanted to go higher 
and higher till one night he went as 
high as that old horn could go but 
that wasn’t enough for him. He wanted 
the next note there was so he took a 
deep breath and filled himself up with 
air and music. Then he let go, but in- 
stead of that top note, there was a 


whoosh, a whirl, a puff of wind, and 
silence. 

‘‘What was that, 
Charlie, the trombone. 

**My horn,”’ said Pete. 

*‘What’sa matter with your horn?” 

“It ain’t,” said Pete. 

‘Whatcha mean it ain’t,” said 
Charlie. ‘You were sending on it a 
minute ago.” 

“That’s right. But it ain’t no more. 
There it was in my hand and there it 


man?’’ asked 


was no more.” 

Charlie said, ‘‘Man, you’re crazy as 
a coot.” 

“T tell you it’s gone. And spoiled 
the best lick I ever took.”’ And he sat 
looking up into the air. 

“Hey, boys,” said Charlie, “did 
you hear that? Pete he just swang 
himself right out of trumpet. That’s 
what comes of picking the high ones 
off the ceiling, man. I guess you gotta 
get you a new horn.” 

‘“‘Why I guess you don’t know who 
gave me that old horn,” said Pete. 
*“Satchmo’, that’s who, and I guess 
you don’t think I’d let something like 
that get away from me.” 

“Then I guess you just naturally 
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got to go after that old horn till you 
find it.” 

‘Well, you said it that time, Char- 
lie, so good-bye, boys. I’m aiming to 
get back my Satchmo’ trumpet.” 

He took his hat and he took his 
coat. Then he went past all the danc- 
ers, not looking right, not looking left, 
till he was outside. There were stars 
above him but they didn’t seem to 
know which way he should go. So he 
took the first road and walked along, 
hoping to find his trumpet. Down a 
ways he saw a man standing by the 
side of the road scratching his ear. 

“Pardon me, mister,” said Pete, 
*T’m looking for that old horn of mine. 
If you saw that old horn come flying 
this way just tell me where it lit and 
Ill get it cause I’m mighty lost with- 
out it.” 

The man scratched his ear some 
more. “‘No horn that I’ve seen flying 
this way, son.” 

**Well, I’m bound to find that trum- 
pet cause I just don’t care to play my 
music on anything else. So I’ll keep on 
walking till I find that horn.” 

And that was what he did, just walk 
along first one way, then another, but 
without any luck. It was the hardest 
horn to find. As he was getting tired 
and sad, he heard fine jazz music 
coming out of a little place. Its beat 
called him because where jazz was he 
wanted to be. Inside this place a small 
band was giving out deep and solid. 
Pete stood in front of the stand for a 
minute and then he called out: 

“Trumpet man, trumpet man, be 


a good fellow and listen to me.” 

“What for you interrupting this 
here riff I’m playing, sad boy?” asked 
the trumpet man angrily. 

“This horn of mine, trumpet man, 
it ain’t no more so I’m bound to go 
looking for it.” 

*‘Do you talk sense, man?” 

‘Do you talk sense yourself? Other- 
wise why ain’t I peeling off the high 
ones with my little band. I lost my 
horn on a sharp top note, just like this 
—whee. Maybe you recognized an old 
silver horn flying past.” 

“I sure didn’t see your horn, little 
man.” 

‘I’m figuring to find it,”’ said Pete. 

“Have you looked way high?” 

**Yes, I looked.” 

*‘Have you looked way low?” 

“Yes, I looked.” 

*‘Have you looked over right and 
over left?” 

**Yes, I looked.” 

“I bet you got to look straight 
ahead then.” 

“Thank you, trumpet man. That’s 
where I aim to look.” 

*“Let’s give him the beat, boys,” 
said the trumpet man—and they all 
went into the Farewell Blues for Pete. 
He left the little place and off he went 
down the road again, only straight 
ahead this time. He walked and he 
walked and then some more till he 
came to a railroad with all the signs 
saying, Railroad that only goes Straight 
Ahead and Straight Back. This was the 
train for him, Pete thought. He got 
himself a ticket and he walked him- 
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self out to that station platform. 

“Mr. Railroad Man, I got a ticket 
in my hand and I’m set to go ’cause 
I’m bound to find that old horn of 
mine.” 

“Do you go East or West, do you go 
North or South?” the Railroad Man 
asked. 

‘**There’s no telling which way I go, 
mister, but I’m figuring to go straight 
ahead till I find the horn that old 
Satchmo’ put into these hands.” 

“Get on board, music man. That’s 
how this train don’t go no other way 
but—straight ahead. Get on board.” 

**That’s just what I’m doing,” said 
Pete getting on. 

*‘What for you looking for that old 
horn, music man?” 

**1’m a low-down horn player that’s 
full of the jive and these fingers ain’t 
made for grabbing pick or toting bar- 
row. I give out free and I give out 
clear and only Gabriel’s horn can toot 
a hotter lick than mine ’cause I just 
gotta play that trumpet. So poke up 
that fire and start that engine, I’m 
burning to go.” 

The train chugged and puffed and 
went on its way. Pete stared out of the 
window, looking all the time and very 
lonesome for his trumpet. The wheels 
ringing on the tracks sang an obbligato 
for him and he wanted just to push 
forward his shoulder and throw back 
his head with that horn to his lips. 
The telegraph poles as they danced 
by marked a rhythm for him and he 
wanted to make music with them. 
And not seeing his trumpet anywhere 





along the way made him become very 
impatient. 

**T been riding on this train for a 
long time, mister,” he said to the Rail- 
road Man, “and I ain’t found my old 
horn that flew off on that sharp note.”” 

“This train goes far and it goes 
long,”’ said the Railroad Man. “‘We 
ain’t stop once till we get where we’re 
going.” 

**So long as we go there, I ain’t got 
no howl.” Then he sat quietly till the 
train ground and squeaked to a stop 
and he could get off. The big station 
house was full of a lot of people that 
hurried about making a lot of noise 
and mix-up, but a big sign said End 
of The Line in full gold letters. 

*‘I’m bound to find my horn,” Pete 
sang. To get his bearings, he looked 
around for the Red Cap man and then 
he called to him: 

“Red Cap porter, Red Cap porter, 
I’m a man that’s far from home and 
I’m looking for an old horn that flew 
out of my hand. Maybe you seen it 
going by.” 

The Red Cap porter clapped his 
hands and stamped his feet. 

‘**Man, is it silver?” he asked. 

“It sure is.” 

**With flowers scratched in all 
around?” 

“Tt sure has.” 

**A twisted mouthpiece and a dent 
on the bell?” 

**Yes, sir! You musta seen that old 
Satchmo’ horn of mine.” 

*‘Man,” said the porter, “every- 
body’s seen that horn of yours. Why, 
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just look up there. Do you see it hang- 
ing in the sky?” 

“Hallelujah, that looks like my 
horn.” 

“Do you hear it hitting those high 
ones?”’ 

“Hallelujah, that sounds like my 
horn, and I’m bound to go straight up 
to that high air and pick up that old 
horn so I can be the hottest man on 
earth.” And slowly he began to walk 
up the air towards his trumpet, never 
taking his eyes off it at all. 

‘Boy you sure can climb that skinny 
air,” said the porter. 

“‘T sure can, ’cause I got my eyes set 
on that old silver horn of mine.’? He 
climbed faster and faster into that 
blue sky right up to his horn. But 
there an old man with white hair and 
a young man’s lips was tooting on 
Pete’s horn. 

*‘Who’s that riffing on my old horn 
up here?”’ Pete asked politely. 

“I’m just keeping this old trumpet 
hot for you, son,”’ said the old man. 

“Well, it’s mighty nice of you to 


catch that no-good silver horn for me 
after it went flying out of my hands. 
I’m sure obliged.’ And he stretched 
out his hand for it. 

**I guess you want to go back and 
just plain play that horn for a while,” 
the old man said. 

*“That’s just what I want to do most, 
Mister Old Man.” 

“Well, I kind of wanted you to 
make that good music in my little 
band, but if you want to go, I won’t 
stop you. Any time you get tired of sit- 
ting in with the boys down there and 
riffing it up happy, son, why just get 
caught on that hard top note some 
night and I'll send you and that old 
Satchmo’ horn flying up here.” 

*‘Well, I want to thank you fine, 
Mister Old Man, just fine.” 

‘Mr. Gabriel is the name, son, Mr. 
Gabriel.” 

**That changes things some, Mister 
Gabriel. Yes, sir, that makes it differ- 
ent about playing in your band.” 

But he stepped straight down any- 
way. —RALPH DE TOLEDANO 


THE TRAVELER'S CREDO 


HAT Americans go abroad to get 
away from Americans. 

The French coffee is made out of 
chopped up umbrella handles, used 
typewriter ribbons, cats’ claws and 
melted snow. (As a matter of fact it is 
made from prussic acid and burnt 
lamp wicks.) 

That an evening or two in the more 
carefree Paris night clubs enables an 


American to understand the soul of 
the French people. 

That the worst brand of Italian 
sour wine is better than the best 
American rye whiskey. 

That the masses in the great Conti- 
nental countries care more for culture 
than the masses in America. 

That travel broadens one. 

—FRANK JOYCE 
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THE MAN WITH THE HAMMER 


WORKING DIRECTLY ON METAL, SAUL BAIZERMAN 
HAMMERS OUT HIS INTERPRETATIONS OF LIFE 


ys THE frail body of Saul Baizerman 
resides an indomitable spirit which 


has fused the skill and patience of the 


craftsman with the 
vision and uncom- 
promising integrity 
of the pure artist. 
Mr. Baizerman is a 
sculptor—a sculp- 
tor who has spent 
a lifetime in the 
effort to regain 
the sense of pure 
form which dwells 
within the stones 
and metals upon 
which the Greeks, 
the Chinese and 
the Egyptians 
wrought, but to 
recapture through 
interpretations of 
modern life in a 
modern way. Man 
with a Shovel and 
Italian Woman, for example, both re- 
produced, exemplify not a vision styl- 
ized into slavish deference to the 
antique, but a vibrant contempo- 
raneity asserting itself in statements 


A Song 


that attain to a classic simplicity. 
Technically also he is a sculptor 
with a difference, for in the case of his 
bronzes his work 

does not end with 
the shaping of the 
original models, in 
clay or plaster. 
Most other sculp- 
tors content them- 
selves with super- 
vising the work- 
men’s finishing 
touches at the foun- 
dry, but Baizerman 
insists upon receiv- 
ing at his studio 
the roughly cast 
figure unscarred by 
file or any other 
tool. Then, per- 
haps for weeks, he 
will work on each 
bronze, hammer- 
ing out all the de- 
tails of the figure and all the planes, so 
that each cast from each mould be- 


comes doubly an original, for by such 
a method variations are inevitable. In 
this way also the peculiar quality of 
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MAN WITH A SHOVEL 


the metal’s solidity and not the clay’s 
softness is produced. This method of 


course tends to limit the sculptor’s 


production, in bronze anyway, to 
small pieces, as the labor of hammer- 
ing out the details in the same manner 
on a heroic figure would take years. 


Now Baizerman has always har- 
bored heroic conceptions in sculpture 
and in the quest for a medium through 
which he could state his feeling about 
life on a large scale, but directly on 
metal, he evolved for himself the 
method of shaping his conceptions out 
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ROAD BUILDER’S HORSE 


of copper sheets, working directly with 
hammer on the metal. Baizerman 
finds that the copper goes against you, 
that it does not follow the hammer ab- 


solutely, and that the compromise in 
the battle between artist and medium 
creates the form peculiar to itself. 
Through this medium Baizerman has 
created compositions as daring as they 


are beautiful. 

Baizerman has been a sculptor ever 
since his early teens. He began draw- 
ing almost before he could walk. He 
was born Christmas Eve, 1889, in 
Vitebsk, Russia, the son of a harness- 
maker. At 14, Saul became acquainted 
with a boy his own age who was work- 
ing in clay. The moment Saul saw his 
figures he sensed his own affinity for 
that material and set to work in it, 
creating his first sculpture, a head of 
his father. 

In 1909, when Baizerman was 


twenty and almost of age for military 
service, he left Russia without telling 
the Czar and passed through Ger- 
many, Holland and England before 
arriving in Boston, February, 1910. 
He proceeded to New York to con- 
tinue with his sculpture and also to 
try to make a living. He was the first 
to enroll in the Beaux Arts Institute of 
Design, attending as many classes as 
he could. He became an artist’s model. 
This experience was invaluable, for 
his ears were open to the instruction 
of many kinds of teachers, from each 
of whom he learned something and 
from all of whom he developed a keen 
sense of self-criticism. (Today Baizer- 
man himself is a teacher, giving courses 
on the anatomy of the human form, 
from the artist’s point of view rather 
than the surgeon’s.) After nine years 
at the school he drifted away from it, 
feeling that it was shoving him toward 
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conventional sculpture and not liber- 
ating him for the expression of his own 
private ideas and emotions. He de- 
cided to go on his own. 

This was 1920. He rented a store 
which he turned into a studio and liv- 
ing quarters. He walked the streets 
and looked at people. He worked a 
year until he had finished thirteen 
small pieces, the first items in the non- 
bronze state of the famous series called 
“The City and the People.” A neigh- 
bor who ran a bronze foundry offered 
to cast these plaster figures. Visiting 
the foundry one day Baizerman was 
shocked to observe a workman filing 
away at the cast of one of the figures. 
There were hot words and thereafter, 
it was agreed, the casts would be sent 
to Baizerman in their unrefined 
shape. 

The sculptor set to work on the 
crude casts as they came from the 
foundry and was astonished at the de- 
gree of perfection he could achieve by 
working directly on the metal. The re- 


sult was a revelation. He took a group 
of figures thus refined to the Marie 
Sterner Gallery and shortly thereafter 
the Italian Woman was sold. It was 
his first sale, and it gave him courage 
to go on. Baizerman has had other 
occasions to call on his reserves of 
courage in a sometimes too indifferent 
world. 

In 1922 and 1924 Baizerman went 
abroad, exhibiting his hammered 
bronzes and selling occasionally. In 
the London Times he had the pleasure 
of reading that the most striking effect 
of his sculptures “‘is a sense of metal 
comparatively rare since the Chinese.” 
Returning to the United States in 
1926 he rented another studio-store 
and resumed the struggle to make 
sheet copper yield plastically to his in- 
terpretations of and feelings about life. 
This time he was more successful and 
he has since pursued his own clear 
way, without being tempted to de- 
viate the least bit from the pursuit of 
—H. S. 


his vision and his art. 
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HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 


THE LATEST WRINKLE IN STATE MONOPOLIES IS 
ONE THAT WOULD TAKE OVER FAMILY ARCHIVES 





m™ : 


SINGULAR new threat of private 
A property expropriation hangs 
over the heads of the French. Last 
summer a revolutionary decree-law, 
signed by Jean Zay, Minister of Na- 
tional Education, appeared in the 
Journal Officiel along with the sudden 
decree for the purpose of abolishing 
Devil’s Island. 

Jean Zay’s decree states in part: 
“Tt is generally conceded that family 
archives are automatically (sic) gath- 
ered during the ages and, through 
successive inheritances having come 
into the hands of their present posses- 
sors without causing them effort or 
expense, private archives have, up to 
a certain point, lost the character of 
individual property.” 

This hastily formulated decree fur- 
ther states that the full provision of 
the law will be published at a future 
date. In the meanwhile owners are to 
make declarations of their family 
papers and souvenirs which are to be 
officially classified the same as his- 
torical monuments: they cannot be 
sent out of France nor be sold to or 
exchanged with any individual in 
France who is not at all definitely 


known to the French Government. 

To say that present private owners 
of family archives have spent neither 
effort nor money on their collections 
is tosh. All an owner has to do to 
prove the contrary is to show his 
check stubs for paid insurance pol- 
icies and experts’ fees. 

There is a question if the 1938 
family-archives decree-law will reserve 
publication-rights for the French Gov- 
ernment. French Academicians like 
the Duc de La Force, and the Duc de 
Broglie, historians like the Duc de 
Levis-Mirepoix, working journalists 
like Comte Stanislas de La Roche- 
foucauld may not only have their 
handwritten family documents ex- 
propriated, but royalty profits will go 
to the Republic. 

A friend of mine has an old French 
hotel bill made out to Stephen Mel- 
mouth who happened to be Oscar 
Wilde. The bill’s items for days on 
end run alternately: “Cognac, allumettes; 
cognac, allumettes.”’ As the French Gov- 
ernment owns the match monopoly 
perhaps they will consider the bill to 
be a national document. 

—SyLVAN BEHR 
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THE CIRCLE 





PRESENTING, NOT WITHOUT SOME FANFARE, THE 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE OF THE 


WRECKING CREW 





T 1s the fashion to call them many 
I names: “‘the Night Watch,” ‘‘the 
Death Watch,” “‘the Boys,”’ ‘“‘the Un- 
dertakers.” Variety calls them “the 
Crix.”’ It is their professional duty to 
write about the plays that appear on 
Broadway—to pan or praise. They 
banded together in self-defense in 1935. 

It is easy to join their little entente. 
Get a job as drama critic on a New 
York newspaper and you are in— 
automatically. Or get a post on a less 
important periodical, compose criti- 
cisms for two years, and then the boys 
will consider you for membership. 

They are the only group of news- 
papermen who possess the power that 





all newspapermen used to have—su- 
preme control over the thing they 
write about. They are ninety-nine per 
cent responsible for the success or 
strangulation of a show. 

Their official purpose—as a Circle 
—is to pick the best American play of 
the year. To the author they award a 
silver plaque. The Pulitzer people 
also pick their own version of the best 
play of the year. They give their 
author one thousand dollars. 


Maxwell Anderson won the first 


two plaques from the Circle. At the 
presentation dinner—a rare occasion 
where all the critics masquerade in 
soup and fish—Anderson showed up 
in a tweed suit and sweater. John 
Steinbéck—who wrote Of Mice and 
Men—got the third plaque, but he 
didn’t come to New York for the din- 
ner. He stayed in California, presum- 
ably aware of the warning to beware 
the crix bearing gifts. 

The Circle meets informally at 
every opening of a new play. It meets 
formally about four times a year—al- 
ways in the same room of the hal- 
lowed and highbrow Hotel Algon- 
quin. Each time they meet, they eat. 

Their slings and arrows are so sharp 
that they may eventually be respons’ 
ble for the revival of the road sh. w. 
Even now, to escape their wrath, pro- 
ducers are learning to keep their 
shows on the road and not bring 
them into Broadway. 

At one of their meetings a large 
gift-box arrived from an anonymous 
donor. It contained a green snake. 

On the pages immediately follow- 
ing you can see their faces and read 
a few lines about them. 
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COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS BY HERBERT KEHL 


GEORGE JEAN NATHAN. Dramatic critic for Esquire, Newsweek, 
Scribner's. President of the Drama Critics Circle. Advocate extraordi- 
nary of ornery credos, his main passion now is the Critics Circle. As 
president, he handles the gavel with unbending dignity; but in his re- 
views he still slings the wordage with the greatest possible amount 
of hilarious irreverence, letting the tin deities fall where they may. 
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BURNS MANTLE. Critic for the New York Daily News. Treasurer of 
the Critics Circle. His thirty years of seeing and sizing up plays is the 
proudest of records in the clap-or-carp clan. From a seat down front 
he still expresses the opinions of the Gallery Gods who want their 
theatre simple, honest, alive. Each year he produces the celebrated 
and highly esteemed seasonal volumes called The Ten Best Plays. 
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BROOKS ATKINSON. Critic for the New York Times. He was the 
first president of the Circle. In a world of critics weaned on typewrit- 
ers, he still writes his reviews in longhand. At home he is a country 
gentleman, amateur ornithologist and carpenter, besides being an 
authority on Thoreau. New England born, New England bred, his 
style isconsidered about the best modern rendering of old Englishscript. 











JOHN MASON BROWN. Critic for the New York Post. The years in 
New York have defeated neither his Southern accent nor his ability 
to blush. The most devout defender of the sanctity of the art of 
criticism. Undefeated repartee champion of the Circle, and its most 
enthusiastic arranger of social affairs. Given a platform and a lan- 
tern slide, he turns into one of the best lecturers on any circuit. 
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JOHN ANDERSON. 
Critic for the New York 
Journal-American. By 
common acclaim the 
Apollo of the Circus 
Dramae. He is an ace 
adaptor of plays. . . his 
Inspector General was 
a work of great dis- 
tinction. His love for 
theatre amounts to pas- 
sion. At Circle meet- 
ings he can argue end- 
lessly, ebulliently, al- 
ways in the most gen- 
tlemanly manner. His 
critical style seems the 
most effortless of all. 
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VANDAMM 


KELCEY ALLEN. Critic for Women’s Wear. A traitor to the tribe 
because he enjoys being genial. The only one of the bile-and-rasp- 


berry boys who arrives at the theatre ahead of time to greet his friends. 
Next to Mantle, he has been first-nighting for the longest stretch. 


RICHARD WATTS, JR. Critic for the Mew York Herald-Tribune. 
Pink of face and philosophy, partial to shy manners and blue shirts. A 
bachelor, he is shown here with his most constant theatre-going com- 
panion, his mother. Once he made an honest living as a movie critic. 
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FROM A PAINTING BY ABRAM POOLE 


STARK YOUNG. Critic for The New Republic. Known beyond 
Broadway as the author of So Red the Rose. One of the bona fide play- 
wrights in the Circle. Also, its most consistent writer of novels, special- 
izing in the recreation of the past. He adapted T he Sea Gull for the Lunts. 
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JEROME ROBINSON 


RUTH WOODBURY SEDGWICK. Critic for Stage magazine. 
Rhetorical, feminine, faintly perfumed in style. When she likes a play, 
she loves it. When she doesn’t like, she can damn with a deceptive lush- 
ness that makes one wonder whether he’s reading the lady or the tiger. 
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ACME 


SIDNEY WHIPPLE. Critic for the 
New York World-Telegram. The former 
star reporter of the United Press, now 
given to what is known to the trade as 
First Nights and Passing Judgments. 
He is the newest member of the Circle, 
inclined to leniency. He has written a 
widely read book on the Lindbergh trial. 


NEWSPHOTOS 


RICHARD LOCKRIDGE. Critic for 
the New York Sun. Cogent, pungent, 
sound, never spectacular, he can get 
verbally violent in a barbed-wire way 
at a Circle meeting. Of him they once 
said :‘‘He won’t gofar —he’s too honest.” 
He is one of the critics most avidly 
read by the people of the theatre. 
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ACME 


ARTHUR POLLOCK. Critic for the 
Brooklyn Eagle. The only undertaker 
from across the river, but highly re- 
spected on both banks. Where the magis- 
trates from Manhattan get delirious, he 
maintains a fine Brooklynese restraint. 


WIDE WORLD 


ROBERT BENCHLEY. Critic for 7 he 
New Yorker. The Booth, and the bell- 
wether, of the Circle. He could readily 
make a living as a claque. His is the 
most audible—and infectious—laugh 
on the audience side of the proscenium. 


WALTER WINCHELL. Critic for the Daily Mirror. When the crit- 
ics annually. pick their favorite play, Winchell has to be kept quiet 
with threats of violence. He wants to spread the news right away. Al- 
ways late for meetings (he has to broadcast), he is still the chronic rebel. 
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NEWSPHOTOS 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH. Critic 
for The Nation. To the readers of that 
publication, an intellectual. Among in- 
tellectuals, a sage. Held in esteem by the 
Circle, partly for his liveliness, partly 
for his studiousness. Sideline: professor- 
ship of English at Columbia University. 


JOHN W. GASSNER. Critic for The 
Forum and One-Act Play magazine. 
Quiet, shy, even though he originally 
came into the Circle as the representa- 
tive of the leftist press. He is also head 
play-reader for the Theatre Guild. 


VANDAMM 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS. Critic for 
Theatre Arts magazine. An arbiter of 
long and honorable standing. For her, 
the theatre west of Broadway is as sig- 
nificant as the theatre on Broadway, 
and she throws open her columns to it. 
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SENTRY OF THE AIRLANES 


PARIS HAS ITS EIFFEL TOWER, LONDON ITS 
BIG BEN AND CHICAGO ITS MODERN PHAROS 


HERE were seven wonders in the 
feat world and the seventh 
of these was the Pharos, or the 
great lighthouse of Alexandria. The 
Ptolemies built it several hundred 
years before the Christian Era on a 
rocky island about a mile off the 
Egyptian shore. Standing on a base 
one hundred feet square, the light- 
house is said to have been four hun- 
dred feet high. At the top of its tower 
a fire burned nightly and great mir- 
rors reflected the light seaward. 

Pharos stood for nearly sixteen hun- 
dred years until, in the 14th century, 
an earthquake destroyed it. Six cen- 
turies later, and nearly seven thousand 
miles removed, it was reincarnated 
in an inland lighthouse even greater 
than Ptolemy’s wonder. Perched on a 
modern thirty-seven story structure of 
stone and steel, four hundred sixty- 
eight feet high, the new Pharos rises 
another seventy-five feet in a steel 
aluminum tower before it throws its 
two billion candlepower beam into 
the skyways. ... The new wonder of 
the modern world stands atop the 
lofty Palmolive Building in Chicago. 
It is called the Palmolive Beacon. 


Ptolemy’s beacon in the harbor of 
Alexandria was visible only a few 
miles on the clearest nights. The 
mariners of Phoenicia, toughest sea- 
dogs among the ancients, Greeks, 
Cretans, Egyptians, Israelites and Ro- 
mans watched for it in the Mediter- 
ranean sky. Antony and Cleopatra 
must have seen it from the royal barge. 

Standing on the same site the Palm- 
olive Beacon would have flung its 
light high above the Pyramids at 
Gizeh and illumined the face of the 
desert where the Sphinx sits. Out to- 
ward the Red Sea it would have swept 
and pierced the clouds above the 
wilderness of Sinai. The ancients 
would have worshiped it, for the 
long brilliant finger of light, swinging 
about one revolution every thirty sec- 
onds, would have aroused awe and 
wonder among the superstitious. 

Fisher-craft, sailing vessels, triremes 
and quinqueremes, galleys rowed by 
banks of chained slaves, depended on 
the lighthouse of Pharos. Today, trim 
modern aircraft, huge albatrosses of 
metal, fly safely through the night 
with the aid of many modern beams, 
the greatest of which comes from the 
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Palmolive Beacon. Not a fire on the 
summit of a tower but the light of a 
fierce high intensity carbon arc which 
consumes twenty-seven electric horse- 
power pierces the dark. 

The cast aluminum beacon which 
houses the lamp is itself five feet in 
diameter and rests upon a tower made 
of fifty-seven tons of structural steel. 
This tower also houses a tiny auto- 
matic elevator in which three light- 
keepers travel up and down on their 
duties. Because the tower stands so 
high in the air it was built to with- 
stand a wind pressure of a hundred 
miles an hour. Nevertheless, it does 
sway ever so little, like a huge, vibrat- 
ing tuning-fork. 

a ee: 

The Palmolive Building was erected 
in 1929. A year later the Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, the famous 
soapmakers who had built the build- 
ing, became interested in utilizing the 
rooftop of the great structure to aid 
aviation. Colonel Elmer A. Sperry, 
the inventor of the gyroscopic com- 
pass and other devices, had designed 
an aviation beacon with more candle- 
power than any revolving beacon had 
ever had before. Colonel Sperry do- 
nated the beacon itself to the city of 
Chicago. It was decided to locate it 
on top of the Palmolive Building, a 
logical choice because of its height 


and prominent location, one mile 
north of the Loop and adjoining Lake 
Michigan. To make the beacon of 
widest service it was necessary to con- 
tower on the 


struct an additional 


roof. That was finally done—at a 
cost of $133,000 to the owners of the 
Palmolive Building. 

In August, 1930, the beacon was 
dedicated and the great beam began 
its endless travels around and around. 
A second or directional light, with an 
intensity of eleven and a half million 
candlepower, burns just beneath the 
revolving beam and points the way 
to the city’s airport; a match flicker 
compared to the two billion candle- 
power ray above it. The annual op- 
eration of both lights, including 
power, repairs and the hire of the 
lightkeepers who service it from dusk 
to dawn is $17,000, a sum which the 
owners charge to good will and pub- 
lic service. 

Originally, it was estimated that 
the light of the beacon would be vis- 
ible for five hundred miles. However, 
because of the curvature of the earth, 
the light, which is tangential to the 
surface, is at that maximum distance 
seventeen miles up, above the clouds. 
The stratosphere record is only a little 
more than fourteen miles. 

At an altitude of two miles the light 
has been seen one hundred forty miles 
away, still a breath-taking distance. 
Pilots have reported seeing the flash 
of the beacon at greater distances yet, 
although the average cruising alti- 
tude of a plane is only about three 
thousand feet. Perhaps it will take the 
airplanes of the future, which engi- 
neers declare will travel at very high 
altitudes, to get the fullest value of 
which this modern Pharos is capable. 
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HEDRICH-BLESSING 

At shorter distances, however, the 
beacon has for the past seven years 
been an aviation landmark. Apart 
from its power it is the only white 
aviation beacon in the country; all 
the others are required to flash red. 
Thirty-three miles away from the 
Palmolive Building the light of the 
beacon has been found to be five times 
brighter than the full moon. Closer, 
of course, the light is proportionately 
brighter. In fact, the carbon-arc gen- 
erates so much heat, in addition to its 
incandescence, that a special venti- 
lating system is in constant operation 
to keep the beacon cool. 

Once every thirty seconds the beam 
of light makes a complete revolution. 
In the nine years it has been in opera- 
tion the beacon has made more than 
five million revolutions. In all that 





time it has only been stopped twice, 
once for adjustment soon after it was 
built, and the second time in October, 
1937 to make an unusual test. 

In co-operation with a broadcasting 
station, a newspaper and an airline, 
the revolving beam was by special 
permission of the Federal Communi- 
cations Bureau and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce, held stationary 


to permit a test to be made of the 


unusual intensity of the beacon-light 
at various distances. It was then found 
that ordinary newsprint could, with- 
out eye-strain, be read in a plane by 
the light of the beacon at a distance 
of twenty-seven miles! 

The lighthouse of ancient Pharos, 
wonder of antiquity, was indeed a 
midget ray compared to this mighty 
sentry of the airlanes. —-Louts ZARA 
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A PORTFOLIO 
OF PERSONALITIES 


CHARLES HEMSTREET 


NLY one concern in the world is devoted exclusively to scrap- 

book making. And the master craftsman is Charles Hem- 
street, who gets as much as $21,000 for a single job. That was his 
fee for a story of the War in newspaper clippings now in Princeton 
University Library. One thousand less was Hemstreet’s price for 
compiling a book of American press comments on the Wallis 
Simpson-Duke of Windsor romance. The French Government 
(which had to have a book of U.S. cartoons about France during 
the War) and the Vatican Library have been clients. Hemstreet 
drifted into the work while a newspaper reporter. His biggest 
job: putting together 400,000 clippings about the silk industry. 
He doesn’t do any clipping himself; his clients must supply the 
makings. First step is to “‘see what we’ve got.” Hemstreet has 
spent a year doing that before starting to paste and bind. “‘It isn’t 
something you throw together—but a work of skill and finesse.” 
Hardest job: assembling a book in Chinese. He didn’t know top 
from bottom at first; worked with a Chinese scholar whose 
English was so erudite Hemstreet understood only half the time. 


- Ser 
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DISRAELI 


CHARLES HEMSTREET 
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DISRAELI 


DAVID DUBINSKY 


WHOSE UNION HAS ESTABLISHED A PRECEDENT FOR BENEVOLENCE 


LMOST any day you may see, in 
14th Street, New York, a hat- 

less, middle-aged cherub bicycling 
happily along, coattails flying. That 
will be David Dubinsky, dynamic 
president of International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union. Most labor 
leaders organize workers for jobs; 
Dubinsky seeks to organize them for 
happiness. ILGWU prepares them 
for slack times, develops hobbies and 


interests through an educational and 
cultural program regarded as model. 
Workers play at ILGWU resorts, 
study business, science, art and music 
in ILGWU schools, produce success- 
ful shows (Pins and Needles). Dubinsky 
rose from garment cutter to leadership 
largely through financial wizardry. 
Annual union receipts are $5,800,000; 
his salary $10,000. Funds often help 
employers weather business storms. 
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CARLTON E. MORSE 


WHO HAS MILLIONS EAVESDROPPING ON HIS IMAGINARY FAMILY 


ost ardently followed of radio 
M family dramas is One Man’s 
Family, now in its seventh year on the 
air. About 20,000,000 people each 
week hover near their loud-speakers to 
eavesdrop on the Barbers. The author, 
Carlton E. Morse, 37, also directs the 
show and has held together the orig- 
inal cast so that the family is made up 
of the same players who launched it 
years ago. A nation of listeners has 


suffered vicarious growing pains with 
several of the younger members, bear- 
ing with them through the genteel 
horrors of the voice-changing stage. 
Identical scripts are sold in foreign 
countries, where different listening 
worlds warm to the characters fondly 
received here. Ten years ago Morse 
left a San Francisco newspaper for ra- 
dio. Today his income from radio script 
writing runs into six figures yearly. 
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ANDREW A. TRIMBLE 


WHO HELPS THE WORLD 
REMEMBER ONE OF ITS 
BEST LOVED CITIZENS 


pa and strange du- 
plication of nature 
causes Andrew A. Trimble 
to lead a double life. Al- 
most a twin for the late 
Will Rogers, he divides his 
time between professional 
imitations of the beloved 
humorist and his regular 
job of selling maps for 
Rand-McNally. Before 
Rogers’ death, Trimble 
frequently had to identify 
himself at the close of a 
talk. As an after-dinner 
speaker he often lectures 
on Rogers’ life. He is in 
demand for banquets, 
broadcasts and films—and 
you may have seen him in 
The Great Ziegfeld and 
You're a Sweetheart as the 
Oklahoman, a role for 
which he uses no make-up. 
Constant reading of his 
collection of the cowboy’s 
writings, study of a photo 
file, and checking his voice 
against records of Rogers’ 
monologues keeps him imi- 
tating up to par. He spins 
a rope well, prefers air 
travel, says impersonating 
Will Rogers puts an obli- 
gation on his conscience. 





ELINA ORR 


WHO SCOURS MANHATTAN 
FOR STRANGE SIGHTS 
TO CAPTIVATE TOURISTS 


T’s Elina V. Orr’s busi- 
I ness to know more 
about New York City than 
newspaper columnists who 


are famous for writing 
about it. She has to keep 
ahead of them to find 
places they haven’t made 
famous. As researcher for a 
guide service which spe- 
cializes in showing the un- 
usual to visitors, her job is 
to discover out-of-the-way 
spots and little-known 
sights for tourists who want 
to be different. These tour- 
ists go alone in private cars 
or are sent on foot. Born in 
Ohio, blessed with wander- 
lust and an elephantine 
memory, Miss Orr roamed 
the country in a car, usu- 
ally alone, finally found 
the niche for her unusual 
talents in the Courier Serv- 
ice organization and now is 
office manager. Recent 
clients include a ma- 
harajah, a Confederate 
veteran, a group of 12- 
year-old California boys 
who wanted to see every- 
thing in New York in four 
days, and repatriated New 
Yorkers back from abroad. 
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DARD HUNTER 


WHO HAS GAINED REPUTE AS ASTRICTLY ONE-MAN BOOK PUBLISHER 


N A reproduction of a feudal castle 
I —in Chillicothe, Ohio—Dard 
Hunter produces books which have 
won him recognition as the greatest 
living student of the paper-making 
art. Here he made the books now in 
Smithsonian Institute, product of one 
man’s efforts in text, paper, type, 
printing. Hunter has produced nine 
books—printed in type designed and 
hand-cast by the author, printed on 


paper he made himself. Many are in- 
terleaved with sheets of exotic hand- 
made papers. Such books can. be 
printed only in limited editions and 
are collectors’ items and museum 
pieces. He has scoured the corners of 
the earth to study primitive paper 
making, has brought home fine speci- 
mens of paper, tools and mills. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has a Dard Hunter Paper Museum. 
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PORTRAIT OF BOURKE-WHITE 


SPECIAL PLEADER AND DEVIL’S ADVOCATE BY 
TURNS, NOBODY KNOWS WHAT TO EXPECT NEXT 


——_ 


r 


(b 


O THE outside world, Margaret 
"T pourke-White symbolizes modern 
America, modern photography, the 
modern woman. To 
the European and 
Asiatic the whole 
American scene is 
a Bourke-White- 
wash, 

She transformed 
the American fac- 
tory into a Gothic 
cathedral. Shé glor- 
ified the gears, 
made the whistles 
sing Hosanna. 

Thirtyish, direct, 
chic, rapid-fire, 
Miss Bourke-White 
is an amazing com- 
bination of daring, 
dynamo and girl 
scout. She is not afraid of anything. 
She thrives on heights and danger, 
depths and disaster. 

Whenever she sees a skyscraper, she 
climbs it. 

At any moment you expect her to 
rub two sticks together and start a fire. 

The Baltimore Sun calls her ‘“‘the 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JOHN PHILLIPS 


JANUARY, 


Margaret Bourke-White in Prague 


Sonja Henie of photography.” Win- 
chell authored the quip, ‘“‘she has 
that Elinor Glynt in her eye.”’ 
But be that as it 
may, Miss Bourke- 
White is perhaps 
the most outstand- 
ing personality in 
modern photogra- 
phy. 
She combines, in 
a special degree, 
the qualities of ar- 
tist, technician, 
social-scientist, and 
go-getter. She 
knows what she 
wants to shoot, she 
knows how to shoot 
it, she flies to the 
ends of the earth 
and shoots it. 
She is the modern artist in a thor- 


oughgoing way: modern in materials, 
technique, and approach. Freed from 
archaic notions in art and society, 
well-exercised, 


properly nourished, 
educated to grasp and integrate a 
technological world, she is in every 


sense of the word a healthy organism. 
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When she drove through the streets 
of Moscow even the babies cheered. 
This, said the Russians, is a woman. 

a a 

Born in New York, she was moved 
as a child to Bound Brook, New Jer- 
sey. Here she had an exciting life. 

Her father, who was an inventor, 
introduced her into the mysteries of 
mechanics and natural history. 

She learned about cogs and gears, 
the habits of birds, the ways of the 
wind in the tall grass. 

‘““My father taught me not to be 
afraid of anything,”’ she will tell you, 
proudly. 

This was a happy beginning. To- 
day, when her plane plummets down 
in the Arctic, when she worms across 
dizzy space on a girder, she is a little 
girl again, walking with her father. 

oe? oS 

The family moved to Cleveland. 
Miss Bourke-White went on with her 
nature work. 

Soon she began jumping from col- 
lege to college like an academic 
Tarzan. 

She began work at Columbia, 
added a course in photography “‘for 
credits.’’ Her instructor was Clarence 
H. White. The coincidence is inter- 
esting; still think the two 
“Whites” were related. 

For reasons obscure, she did her 


many 


sophomore and junior work at Michi- 
gan. Her major was biology, with em- 
phasis on snakes. Then her money 
ran out. 

She left college, put her snakes to 


work. She got a job at the Cleveland 
Museum of Natural History, prepared 
for a career with nature’s glories. 

In a year it was possible to go back 
to college. The college this time was 
Cornell; the major, philosophy. 

Then destiny beat a tattoo on its 
ancient drum. 

Miss Bourke-White’s father died, 
and for a second time she found her- 
self face to face with very little. 

She was determined to stay at col- 
lege, get her degree. 

She tried to get a job in the college 
library; there were too many li- 
brarians. She tried the dining hall; 
there were more waitresses than ta- 
bles. Necessity called a rump parlia- 
ment. 

She racked her brain, made an 
inventory of her stock. The inventory 
was easy because ‘‘all she had was a 
camera,” .. . “So, I started out,’’ she 
said, “to make a living with it.” 

She decided to test her shots. 

She took a batch to New York, dur- 
ing spring vacation, presented herself 
at the office of a famous architect. 
Miss Bourke-White spent a whole 
afternoon in the outer office, bouncing 
her portfolio on her knee. 

Finally he came out. He was in a 
hurry—leaving the city. 

Out of politeness he took a hurried 
look. His eyes opened. “‘Please come 
in,” he said. And when Miss Bourke- 
White left that office, she had decided 
on photography as a life’s work. 

The proper word at a significant 
moment can be a powerful thing. If 
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THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 


Miss Bourke-White does not mince pictures, as witnessed by this 
forthright negative presentation of the theme of “‘Life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness,” originally published in You Have Seen 
Their Faces. An exceptionally strong piece of social documentation. 
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ACCORDION PLAYER—RUSSIA 


A genre picture, depicting a leisure moment in the life of a proletar- 
ian. Not content, however, with merely setting down the record, Miss 
Bourke-White has made of this a powerful arrangement, building the 
rhythmic material of the composition into a fine and strong design. 
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TEXTILE WORKER—RUSSIA 


During her peregrinations in Russia, Miss Bourke-White missed few 
bets. In most cases, she did not look beyond scenes of everyday 
life—nor did she have to. Such pictures as this,.at once a force- 
ful dramatization and a truthful commentary, told the whole story. 


she had gotten the waitress’ job at 
forty cents an hour, she would prob- 
ably have stuck to her biology . . . and 
her birds and boas and bats. 

“T might never have taken a pic- 
ture,” she said. 

On the other hand, she might have 
become Frank Buck. 

- «°° © 

College was over. A job was open 
at the Museum of Natural History in 
New York. But Miss Bourke-White 
had cast her die, crossed the Rubicon, 
burned her bridge. And now she 


made her bed on a_ photographic 
plate. 
The whole world lay ahead in an 


expanding universe. She set her shut- 


ter, got ready to click. 
* oe 

Returning to Cleveland, she took a 
small apartment, set up a darkroom in 
the kitchen. Then, packing her best 
prints under her arm, she set out to 
do the rounds. 

Painfully, persistently she pounded 
the pavements. But going was hard. 
Life’s high speed formulas are for de- 
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clines, not development. Her bank 
account dipped. 
*~ * * 

One day she climbed down to the 
flats of the Cuyahoga River. She 
groped unhappily for a composition. 
“IT had taken many exposures,” she 
said, “but I was completely dissatis- 
fied. 

“Then suddenly, as I threw the 
hood over my bead for one more try, 
an amazing sight appeared. It was 
nothing more than a small flat boat, 
dilapidated and sagging in the middle 
like a tired old cow. On it were two 
weather-beaten figures ... shoving... 

“Here, though I didn’t analyze it 
until much later, was contrast. In 
form. In line. In bulk and lighting 
and balance. The old and the new .. . 


“I snapped the shutter as rapidly 


as my hands could move... That’s 
how my ship came in!” 

The pictures were taken, next day, 
to an executive “‘who had been hold- 
ing up an expensive catalog for just 
the right illustration.” 

They hit him hard. 

“He snapped up four of them,” 
said Miss Bourke-White, “‘and gave 
me the highest price per print I had 
ever been paid up to that time. 

“I have- always been grateful to 
those two river men whose names 
I’ve never known.” 

* * * 

On the basis of these, Miss Bourke- 
White was inducted into the sanctum of 
E. J. Kulas, president of Otis Steel. She 
wanted permission to shoot the works. 


Kulas was callous. It couldn’t be 
done. The heat would even melt the 
buttons on her jacket. 

She argued. 

Persistence won. 

Kulas, worn down, wrote a re- 
luctant okay and took the next boat 
for Europe. 

All summer she plugged away in 
the mill. Her only tools were an old 
view camera and a cracked lens. 
Every penny she could scrape up 
went for film and supplies. 

Piles of pictures were no good. 
Dozens went into the trash. 

Each day the problems grew big- 
ger. The workmen complained, found 
her in the way. The heat outdid 
Dante. 

She wore herself down to her last 
pair of nerves. Then Kulas came back. 
Miss Bourke-White was sent for. 

Kulas looked at her work, whistled. 
He bought every one of the ten shots 
she submitted, paid a hundred dollars 
apiece. They were published in a 
privately-printed book and circulated 
around the world. 

From then on she had a reputation. 
She had glorified the organs of in- 
dustry, made the derrick a masthead 
for progress. 

Perpetual prosperity was on its way, 
in America, and orders poured in from 
all the big businesses that could af- 
ford the luxury of a face lifting. 

Miss Bourke-White gave her best. 
Her work was intrinsically so good 
that she put a few more involuntary 
puffs in the Hoover bubble. The 
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GEORGIA CHAIN GANG 
Here Miss Bourke-White presents American forced labor in un- 
draped form. Her impartiality is obvious. With one hand she glori- 
fies the industrial civilization of the nation; with the other she adds 
such indictments as this of the social order that exists alongside of it. 
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WAITING FOR WHAT? 


This stark portrait of two women is not necessarily a study in futil- 
ity. It affirms nothing, it denies nothing, commenting on the fact 
of their existence without attempting to explain it. Another in- 
stance of Miss Bourke-White’s indigenous social documentation. 
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PISTON RODS 


An abstraction taken from modern industry, but as pure in form as 
any springing from a fine-arts artist’s imagination. It was Miss 
Bourke-White’s feeling for industrial materials as art forms, combined 
with a fine sense of the dramatic, that first won her earliest fame. 


world churned on. Bourke-White by- 
lines became a hallmark, were 
stamped out by the billions. 

Fortune sent her to Germany to 
cover the industries of the Reich. She 
shot the A.E.G., Germany’s General 
Electric. She shot the UFA lots at 
Babblesburg. She was the first non- 
German to photograph the Krupp 
works. She photographed so compe- 
tently she landed in jail. German offi- 
cialdom apologized. 

Then, because ‘‘Russia was too 
close, too exciting” to miss, she made 


an invasion into Soviet territory. 

She trekked across the Steppes, 
made her reputation all over again. 
She documented the new order. 

She looked at Russia with under- 
standing eyes. She talked with chil- 
dren; with old men and women..She 
worked in the theatre. She plunged 
into the Caucasus on horseback. She 


snapped Stalin’s mother. 
When problems came up, she met 
resourcefulness of a 


them with the 
gold star scout. 
At Dneiperstroi she had to load 
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WAVY MOUNTAIN 


Here Miss Bourke-White varies the routine of social documenta- 
tion and industrial glorification by turning to the conventionally 
scenic. But for all the ‘‘Distant Mountains’? that have preceded 
it, this aerial shot of the Sierra Madres is still fresh, still unusual. 


film. There was no darkroom. At last 
someone found a lightless cellar. But 
it was flooded high with water. 

Unabashed, Miss Bourke-White got 
a raft, floated it in the cellar, shoved 
off, loaded her plateholders, returned 
to good earth, snapped a masterpiece. 

Once at a dance she found a number 
of men talking to her with passionate 
gestures. There was no interpreter. 
She nodded and smiled. 

Some days later she learned that 


she had accepted five marriage offers; 
one man had already gotten a divorce 
in happy anticipation. 

“+ 2 

The months clicked off. Mean- 
while, Miss Bourke-White crossed 
Brazil for American Can. 

She climbed into a new studio on 
the sixty-first floor of the Chrysler. 
She felt at home here; she had been 
puttering around the place since it 
was a little girder. Life began. Her 
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assignments spread out. She went to 
drought areas, thrived on the dust— 
“Vitamin K.” 

She covered political conventions 
and President Roosevelt. 

She juggled nightmares, before go- 
ing to the White House—dreamed of 
breaking the camera. She faced the 
President, took aim, made her shot. 
Then crash went the camera. Win- 
chell blamed ‘‘the President’s kisser.”’ 

She went five lateral miles under 
Pennsylvania to show miners coming 
of age. 

To the uninitiated, five miles along 
the tunnel may look no whit different 
from the mine at the foot of the shaft. 
But there is quite a difference to Miss 
Bourke-White. And rain or shine, sink 
or swim, do or die, be there hell or high 
water, she brings back the McCoy. 

eo « -+ 

Miss Bourke-White made two more 
trips to Soviet Russia. Her shots be- 
came classic, her morgue a monopoly. 
She turned out articles for the Times, 
a book for Simon & Schuster. 

She expanded her horizons, added 
an extra hour to the day. 

With Erskine Caldwell, she bur- 
rowed into the deep South, brought 
back a biting social indictment called 
You Have Seen Their Faces. 

She went through the Boll Weevil 
belt, the old South and the new. She 
made straightforward studies of Ne- 
groes and whites, sharecroppers, to- 
bacco-roaders. She graphed the shadow 
of marginal subsistence. 

It is not practicable, in these pages, 


to go with Miss Bourke-White to the 
ends of the earth. The incidents in- 
cluded are designed only to hint at 
the scope of her work, her attitudes 
and methods. 

Unlike any photographer that came 
before her, she has the world at her 
feet, a plane at her door, and all 
science behind her. 

She has capitalized to the nth de- 
gree on all the resources of modern 
business and industry. Yet she would 
never concede that the thread of life 
is spun on a ticker. 

“There is a limit,”’ she asserts, 
the progress that the photographer as 
an artist can make in purely commer- 


ce 


to 


cial work... . 

“The technical problems are so dif- 
ficult, so varied, so stimulating, and 
for a long time so challenging that his 
work will leap ahead if he successfully 
meets the problems put to him. But a 
point comes where his work will in- 
crease in merit from the advertiser’s 
point of view only if he himself begins 
to adopt that point of view. 

‘‘A desire to do honest work, a 
social view of the world, will lead him 
into unexpected pitfalls. To go on 
competently in the line along which 
this work leads him he must abandon 
his own artistic and social concep- 
tions.” 

oe 

Curiously, Miss Bourke-White in 
her own work has successfully mixed 
oil and water. Her income is reported 
in large round figures. She works for 
magazines which carry all Wall Street 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN 


RUSSIA 


The technical virtuosity of Miss Bourke-White’s pictures must not 
be underestimated. It required some trickery before the devices of 
lighting and arrangement could be combined here to accentuate to 
such an extreme degree the dramatic possibilities of an everyday scene. 


on their neatly curried backs. Yet she 
has done some of the strongest pieces 
of honest documentation in modern 
photography. 

In her development, Miss Bourke- 
White has mastered the machine and 
turned a critical eye on the machine’s 
masters. 

She has altered politically, moved 
art-for-art’s- 


a step apart from the 


sakers who died on the barricades 
outside the Royal Academy. She has 
steadily matured not only as a pho- 


tographer but also as an individual. 


If her career ended now, it would 
be said that her work had been sig- 
nificant, that she had left her imprint 
on the age. 

But her work is just begun; only ten 
apprentice years are behind her. 
order 


In the meanwhile the old 


passes and barren leaves crumble in 


the dust. 

Soon, perhaps, she will swing out 
into time on some transcendental der- 
rick and shoot a sick world’s swastikal 
on assignment. 

—RosBert W. Marks 


suicide... 
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THE MAN WHO PAID CASH 


A SCENARIO WHEREIN A RICH MAN MEETS AN 
ARTIST AND, FOR A WHILE, EACH HAS HIS SAY 


NE day, because of the Artist’s 
O wife and the wife of the Rich 
Man, these two men met at an elabor- 
ate function. It is usually so. The wife 
of the professional man frequently has 
social privileges that take her where 
the wives of the rich like to go. 

Power and culture thus seem to 
seek each other by way of ‘‘society’”’— 
furtively. The men were talking: 

Said the Rich Man: Michelangelo 
was the greatest artist who ever lived. 

Said the Artist: No, I think not. No 
“greatest” artist ever lived. (The Rich 
Man did not know what he meant.) 

Said the Rich Man: I’ve just bought 
a Titian—a great picture! I’m having 
neon tubing mounted on it to bring 
it out. Great picture. Best thing Titian 
ever did! 

Said the Artist: Impossible. No 
great artist ever did a “‘best thing.” 
(The Rich Man did not know what 
he meant.) 

The Rich Man persisted: 1 am fond 
of great pictures. Come see my col- 
lection sometime. 

The Artist 
would rather not. 

The Rich Man: Well, and why not? 


said: Thanks, but I 


The Artist: Because I don’t believe 
pictures by great masters should be 
privately owned—it is carrying own- 
ership too far. 

The Rich Man: 
do you mean? 

The Artist: Beyond human reason 
and cultural limits. 

The Rich Man: Do you mean the 
man who painted the picture would 


**Too far??? What 


feel that way about it? 
The Artist: Yes, he would feel that 
way about it. The picture is still his. 


Any “masterpiece” is the artist’s gift 


to posterity so how can it be yours? 

The Rich Man laughed: Oh! Then 
let’s see ‘‘posterity”” come and get it. 

The Artist (a little defiant): No 
need, let me see you keep it. Even 
now you would not dare destroy it, 
though you have paid for it. 

The Rich Man: Well, Pll be damned! 
If the picture doesn’t belong to me, 
who does own it? 

The Artist (rudely): The rightful 
owners are those to whom the artist 
himself was a gift—those who appre- 
ciate his picture most—and that means 
several thousands, at least, who “‘own”’ 
it in a truer sense than you can ever 
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own it. Your ownership only robs the 
rightful owners. 

The Rich Man (quietly amused): 
But my friends can always see the 


picture. 

The Artist: 
limitation that is! 

The Rich Man: Yes, 1 call it fair 
enough. I paid for it. (Here the 
friendly wives came in and the matter 
seemed to drop. The Rich Man sat 
and thought.) 

The good-natured Rich Man (to his 
wife): Hetty, our friend here thinks— 
and says—I’m a robber. 

Hetty (his good-natured wife, sweetly): 
You are, aren’t you, in the sense that 
all rich men rob the poor? 

The Rich Man: No, no—our friend 
here means Titian would have the 
right to look down on me as a robber, 
because I paid $60,000 to “own” his 


Your friends? A fair 


picture and keep it where I want to 
keep it. 

The Artist’s tactful wife (to the Rich 
Man—with a sly glance at her husband); 
I should think that Titian might for- 
give you. So many great artists are 
waiting to be robbed. 

The Artist (deliberately): Ah, but 
were Titian living and the $60,000 
paid to Titian then I should have a 
weaker case. But our friend here paid 
$60,000 to no artist nor to art itself. 
“Owning” simply means paying money 
enough to let him keep it where he 
pleases, let whom he will see it, hoping 
to get $75,000 out of it some day when 
he is “through.” Meantime he is 
illuminated by the distinction of an 
art lover and a patron of the arts, 
gratis... probably ata profit... and— 

The Artist’s tactful wife (alarmed): 
Henry!!! —Frankx Lioyp WricHT 
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: hicago, Ill.; Edgar G. Richards ey = 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Florence Richards Trust, 
ON. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill.; Sue Smart Trust, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Helen Mary 
ser Gingrich Trust, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Ill.; Arthur Greene, 231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill.; Piper Joffray & Hopwood, Seventh . Minneapolis, Minn.; Blanche Greene, 231 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 3. That the known Bens ok, gn and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 4. That the 
two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant's full knowled; 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, a ation, or 
ea + nguaaes has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him Alfred Smart, Business Manger. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of October, 1938. 
[SEAL] Joseph L. Ross. (My commission expires August, 13, 1942.) 
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"7 like my children to digest coroner each month” 


ne of CORONET’S greatest contributions to modern 
intelligence is giving pictorial masterpieces, old or new, 
a news element. In the pages of the magazine they take 
on an intense new life and importance; embellished by 


the fine critical judgment and comment of the editors. 


his is particularly valuable to me, working in a 
visual medium. The essence of motion pictures is pic- 
tures; and it is to pictures that I turn for inspiration, 
authenticity and ideas. One department does nothing 
but collect pictures on whatever subject | am about 
to produce, and CORONET has frequently proved its 
value to me in research. 

like my children to digest CORONET each month, 
to remind them that art is still able to be up and around. 
It’s important, I believe, to have them read the articles 
and stories, which have the luster of quality. Such con- 
tents wear well, and so does CORONET. It must, to 
survive the three generations in our family who pounce 
on it hungrily, each month, like missionaries waiting for 
the mail. And the fact that I can seldom get it away from 
them when! want it has done more than anything else to 


convince me that I’m only technically head of the house.“ 





. ~ How to Secure R luced Rates a 
For Your Own and For Gift Subscriptions to COR ON 


RATES NOW IN EFFECT 


Single 1-year subscription. $4.00 

Single 2-year subscription. 7.00 

Two 1-year subscriptions. 3.50 per year 
Foreign Postage—$1.00 per year 


Why not take advantage of these low prices now? You may 
include your own subscription or renewal with any gift 
subscriptions you may desire to place at this time. If your 
subscription is a renewal, it will be started, of course, at the 
expiration of your present subscription. A special gift card 
will be sent from you to all those receiving gift subscrip- 
tions. Secure these savings for yourself and your friends now! 


_ USE THE CONVENIENT ORDER BLANK BELOW 
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Coronet 919 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill 
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PICTORIAL FEATURES 


Continued from inside front cover PORTRAITS 


COVER: Lady Sewing by Jan Little Gypsy . . . Csdrged 
Vermeer (1632-1675). The Louvre, Demi-Profile . Blumenfeld 
Paris. STILL LIFE 

é Still Life: Goblet . . Zajky 
ART REPRODUCTIONS: Still Life: Grapes . Muller 


PROVINCIAL AMERICANPORTRAITS — STUDIES 


ee 11 Islamite . . . . . . Lokay 
Clergyman. .. . . . 12 To Dust Returneth Muriel 
And His Wife . . . 13° Rain ... . Blumenfeld 
Susan Childs by Joseph Stock 14 Accomplice .. . Wallace 
S1x LITHOGRAPHS BY ROBERT Mutual Curiosity Rathenau 

meeee. cs 47-52 Slough of Despond Lasserre 


SEVEN COSTUME Dots < OF Out of Mischief Deutch 
FRANCE ...... . 55-58 Toilette .. . . Rathenau 


Four PAINTINGS BY Doris LEE LANDSCAPES 


Illinois River Tes. ... & Mountain Mirror . Steiner 
Landscape with Hunter . . 92 Mountain Topped Brassai 
Hudson River Excursion . 93 


Tragedy at Sea . 94 ANIMALS 
Om....... Here 
‘Teme Roweens op tas Maw ... . . Denkstein 


MONTHS BY LUCA DELLA 7 
RoBBIA ..... . .97-102 Master’s Voice?. . La Tour 


Sux Baceuns ey Saur Bird in Hand. . . Grant 
BAIZERMAN... . 135-140 SEASONAL 


Two ETCHINGS BY WILL Snowfarers. . . . Gruber 
DYSON .. . 40, 128 Jack Frost... Westelin 


meee PRINTS BY ve@neen HUMAN INTEREST 
JoMEss ... 34, 116 Treasure..... . La Tour 
DRAWINGS BY Wine ...- Seekers .. . Brassai 
SHARP... . 9,1 Confidential . . . Brassai 
Sleep’s Mantle . Rathenau 
PHOTOGRAPHS: Vanity of Vanities . . . 


COMPOSITION Brassai 


Lighthouse for Landlubbers . Saith the acme 
Vadas 59 aes 








Becalmed ... . Brassai 60 PORTFOLIO OF 

Ad Astra ... . Deutch 61 PERSONALITIES. . . 157-162 
Thunderbolt . . . Brassai 62 PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARGARET 
Water Play .... Berké 63 BOURKE-WHITE .. 165-174 


EDITORS: 
ARNOLD GINGRICH BERNARD GEIS 

















Soseunsa arma and : eamaiionts should be addressed to Arnold Gingrich, Editor, c/o Coronet, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, and must be ae pat by postage or by provision for 


payment of carrying charges if their return is desired in the event of non- purchase. No responsibility will 
be assumed for loss or damage of unsolicited materials submitted. Subscribers’ notices of change of address 
must be received one month before they are to take effect. Both old and new addresses should be given. 


PRINTED BY 
THE REGENSTEINER CORPORATION 
AT CHICAGO, U. S. A. 











